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ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING AS 
A WAR MEASURE: BY CHRISTINE 
FREDERICK 


HE extravagance of our nation has been along five 
lines: shelter, food, clothing, housekeeping and that 
phase of life which includes the development of the 
human being. Women are the chief offenders in 
extravagance partly because they are the chief pur- 
chasers. There are twenty-two million homes in 

America that owe their Government the allegiance of wise 

economy in its present tremendous task of national econom- 
ical housekeeping. How women respond to this call for co-opera- 
tion is a test of their right to economic freedom. The women of 

America spend twenty million dollars a minute. Men intrust this 

‘tremendous sum to the women of the nation. Recently when five 
hundred club women were asked if they kept house accounts only 
seven reported any degree of effort to do so. Women are, broadly 
speaking, poor business managers, not because they are not capable, 
but simply because for many generations they have not had responsi- 
bility or adequate training. Their interest has been held to the petty 
details of life. When women realize that by saving in the operating 
cost of their households they are serving the Government as accept- 
ably as though they became nurses at the front, they will accept this 
grave new responsibility and meet it with the vigor and capability 
characteristic of the new generation. 

A great deal is said about keeping up the morale of the men in 
camps, but the importance of keeping up the morale of the men left 
at home is quite as important, and this vastly pressing duty rests 
mainly with the women. Thirty-five per cent of all the business activi- 
ties of the country is associated with the necessities of life and sixty- 
five per cent with luxuries. This proportion must be reversed, and 
this cannot be done without the active, understanding support of 
women, for the point of view of the women today on the vital indus- 
trial questions affects the well being of the entire country. 
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ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING AS A WAR MEASURE 


The fad of young women for high shoes has influenced the 
leather supply in America, as it did in France, and it is incumbent 
upon us to meet the question as wisely as did the French women. 
Women’s fondness for elaborate, rich food has stimulated the pro- 
duction of all sorts of luxuries and lessened the demand for simple 
health-giving food; consequently factories all over the country cater 
to these luxuries; these industries and the man-power that operate 
them should be released for the production of the necessities of life. 
When women deliberately make up their minds to dress more simply, 
they release laborers to higher and more necessary forms of employ- 
ment. 

To live more simply and to keep house more economically is a 
war duty and the Government is now asking women everywhere to 
accept this great opportunity to serve. The task of keeping up the 
spirit and the courage of the men at home, of curtailing extrava- 
gance and encouraging thrift, is a part of women’s war service. 


F we take up the five lines of the nation’s domestic extravagance 

I in which we find carelessness, food is the one most essential to 

adjust. As to the first item, shelter (or the home) there is not 

so much to be criticized at present, for women have permitted men 

to equip the machinery of their houses, giving little heed to their lack 

of wisdom on the subject. However, women of the future will take 

thought about the furnishing and operating of their homes, will see 

to it that kitchens are designed so that work can be done swiftly, 
systematically and in order. 

Man is quick to grasp such labor-saving devices as dictaphones, 
adding machines, etc., for he realizes that every ounce of energy turned 
in the right direction is just so much capital in his pocket. Women 
do not naturally take to labor-saving devices, and even manifest a 
repugnance to fireless cookers, dish-washing machines, electric clean- 
ers, and such household devices would save strain of muscle and hours 
of time, if properly used. 

But to return to the question of America’s food waste. Food 
has been so abundant that it was wasted rather than conserved. 
Money has been so plentiful, that extravagance became a habit, and 
thrift was looked upon as a miserly trait, much to be despised. 
Nearly every country in the world save America has what might 
be termed “one piece meals,” that is meals served in which there is 
one main dish consisting of a small amount of meat and a large amount 
of cereals and vegetables. Luxurious minded Americans have scorned 
such simple living. We have what might be called “beefsteak hus- 
bands,” that is men who know nothing whatsoever about any part of 
the beef save the tenderloin! The ordinary American man would 
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feel himself terribly abused if asked to make his meal from second 
grade meat. He would not even consent to be served with a stew. 
And this ridiculous state of affairs has been brought about largely 
through women’s thoughtless catering to and upholding his extrava- 
gance. The French make a delicious meal of ragout or pot-d-feu. 
Chinese are satisfied with chop suey and Indians with their curried 
rice, but where in America will we find women brave enough to advo- 
cate or serve such simple repasts? 

American women have for the last three decades forgotten how 
to cook. It is said that “women cook for their families but do not 
feed them.” ‘The immigrants that have come to this country have 
quickly learned a careless way of buying unwholesome bakers’ bread 
with all of the health element entirely eliminated, opening a can of 
vegetables, frying up some tough meat and calling that a meal. The 
wasteful extravagance of Americans seems to be contagious, for we 
find all these voyagers to our shores throwing aside the economical 
habits of their own country and becoming even more careless than 
the native Americans. They seem to feel that the supply of food is 
inexhaustible, and revel in the careless spending of easily earned 
money. The well-cooked, well-flavored food of their own country is 
quickly forgotten and all sorts of greasy, fluffy foods that require 
little time to cook, substituted. In the old country vegetables were 
cooked with a small amount of water and the water saved for flavor- 
ing the soups. We seem to have forgotten that the most valuable 
quality of the vegetables, the salts, are generally thrown down the 
sink and nothing but the husks, as it were, eaten. 


people through the tremendous increase of the death rates and 

through the number of deficient children. Children are weak 
physically and mentally because they are not properly fed. I have 
seen little schoolchildren walking along the streets sucking lollypops 
made red and attractive to their sight by the same poisonous dye that 
makes their hair ribbons bright. They are given only denatured food 
by mothers woefully ignorant of what is required to nourish and 
strengthen them. The divorce rate of one to every tenth marriage 
has been increased partly through woman’s ignorance of how to make 
the home pleasant, and how to spend the husband’s money sensibly. 

The remedy for all this is education. If our schools do not teach 
women the chemistry of food, how to manage the finances of the 
household, how to buy and how to serve, then the matter of training 
housekeepers must be taken up by the Government, for economical 
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housekeeping is a most important factor in winning the war, as well 
as in making us a healthful, successful nation. 

Britain’s efforts at national economy in housekeeping are an 
inspiring lesson. The first national economies were made in France 
with the great dump heaps of waste clothing, food and equipment of 
all kinds. Both nations learned how to reclaim most of the waste 
material which at the beginning of the war was sold as junk. Mil- 
lions of dollars are saved to the Government every year through 
salvage—another name for wasteless, practical, housekeeping. War 
has always been accounted as destructive, but today it is virtually 
reconstructive, because it is teaching people how to save, to think, 
to live and to spend more wisely. It will eventually become an organ 
of thrift. The same activities that made for destruction, must in the 
end make for reconstruction. By conserving our resources we will 
find America a great world power. This cannot be done without a 
clear understanding of the importance of wise spending of money. 
Careless spending is synonymous with unpatriotic spending. Ex- 
travagant expenditures must be avoided, and every man, woman and 
child must take care not to increase the demand for luxuries, and 
to take pleasure in simple living. This in the end will make a better 
type of people; more thoughtful; more in control of their mental and 
physical powers. 


LOTHING is the third important item which women must 
’ now help the Government conserve. When every ounce of 
wool is needed to keep the fighting men comfortable (and the 
present output cannot anywhere near supply the demand), would it 
not be helping the country if women denied themselves the luxury of 
wool sweaters! Not that women should not be kept warm, as well 
as men; but they do not need a different sweater for every color gown. 
They can renounce trim high top boots, that leather might be given 
to the use of the soldiers. France and England have long been strug- 
gling with the matter of thrift and economical housekeeping. Every 
particle of leather from shoes, saddles, etc., is used again and again 
in France. Shoe reclamation is a regular business and the old shoes 
are sorted out and remade in a most systematic way. Even the top 
part of shoes that are too weak to hold a new set of soles are, by 
reason of a recent invention, converted into shoe strings. More than 
a million pairs of shoes were saved in one year, which meant a saving 
of more than a million dollars to the Government in this one item 
alone. 
There is no longer what might be called refuse heaps in France. 
Even the flour sacks are put into a hopper that throws out the flour 
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that ordinarily is wasted because of its sticking to the sacks, and it 
is said that at one bakery: alone the saving of flour by this method 
amounted to not less than two hundred and fifty dollars a week. Last 
year enough glycerine was obtained from army garbage pails (by 
saving the fats) to net nearly two million dollars. The army kitchen 
was the root of the food wastage evil in France, but now through 
understanding of methods it has become one of the greatest avenues 
of economy. 

America can learn a lesson from the experiences of her Allies 
in food economy, a more important item in winning the war than 
even the guns and ammunition. Without food, men cannot fight. 
Food therefore becomes a crucial factor in the winning of the war. 

This brings again to our attention the value of women’s efforts. 
In individual and national housekeeping their influence is incalcu- 
lable. The present tremendous operating costs of American indi- 
vidual households and of the army must be stopped. Americans are 
not yet at the place where France and Britain are in the matter of 
eeonomies, but we soon will be if we do not take active thought about 
the matter. 

In France everything used in the army is saved and re-used 
again and again. Wooden packing cases, metals, hospital dressings, 
tin cans, clothing, metal parts of motors and engines, fuel and leather 
are all made to yield their utmost revenue of usefulness. Soap is 
made from the scraps from the Army table, and millions of dollars 
worth of glycerine from the grease that used to be thrown away. 
Every bit of bread thrown from the table is dried and chopped up 
for animal food. In fact, the by-products of army waste represents 
in the course of a year thousands of tons of useful material. The 
gross income from the food saving back of the trenches in France last 
year amounted to a total of practically thirty millions of dollars. 


Eprrorn’s Nore: 


Through years of experiment in the management of her own home, Mrs. Christine Frederick 
has developed a system that revolutionizes housework. She is showing American women that 
the m s employed in operating and organizing industries can also be applied to the greatest 
of all unorganized industries—the home. 

In order to establish efficient methods in the home she insists that women must develop 
an efficient attitude of mind. She believes that homemaking is both a science and an art, and 
she continually urges through books and lectures and classes that women of all ages and 
classes, school girls, servants, as well as the mistress of the home be trained in the highly 
important matter of economical house management. 

Tue Toucustone so heartily approves of the movement for better and more efficient house- 
hold equipment and management, and so thoroughly endorses Mrs. Frederick’s solution of “The 
Servant Problem,” that we are planning to turn over one of the rooms of The Touchstone 
House to Mrs. Frederick, where she will establish a model kitchen, equipped with labor-saving 
appliances, arranged in relation to each other in the way she advocates as being most efficient. 
The Touchstone Model Kitchen is intended to be an object lesson in efficiency and economy. 
all those interested in serving the Government by learning to economize time, labor and food 
are invited to visit The Touchstone House and inspect the Touchstone Kitchen. 
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MR. BEAULEY’S PICTURESQUE VISION OF 
AMERICA: ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTO. 
GRAPHS OF HIS PAINTINGS 


Pa i Wk RITICS have worried about William Jean Beauley 

kd KE because he has found America picturesque. They have 

flix; praised him for it and are pleased and proud about it, 

A NS but they are not quite sure that it is right. “Has he 

3S brought his love of Italy and Holland and France into 

Sern his paintings? Does he make us see these countries 

~~ instead of New York?” is the plaintive cry of those 
who feel that picturesqueness has only one brand and one label. 

But some of us think that Mr. Beauley has the power to think 
straight and to see clear, and the instinct and the wisdom to understand 
that picturesqueness lies in the heart of the artist. It is his own vision 
of beauty. If he is painting in Holland along the dykes, if he has 
brought his easel with him up the canal to Volandam, or if he has 
caught his vision of the sun melting away back of Nétre Dame on a 
June night, or if he has leaned over the bridge on the Arno and the 
water has turned from mud to gold at sunset, he has found pictur- 
esqueness—it has welled up out of his own soul and gone into his 
canvases. And the same thing happens on Fifth Avenue with bril- 
liant New York reflecting in the wet pavements, down in St. Mark’s 
churchyard with the Bowery thundering a few minutes’ away, coming 
over from Staten Island to South Ferry at day dawn in Spring, at 
early night in Winter. 

You do not have to imitate things in Europe to make America 
lovely. You have to forget many things you have learned about 
Europe and leave your mind and your spirit fluent, and the beauty of 
this fresh and radiant country will pour through your own individu- 
ality, will find its way out past the easel to the canvas, and you will see 
pictures like William Jean Beauley’s “The City Gate,” which is just 
the archway under the Municipal Building in New York. You have 
passed under it many times without knowing that it had brought a 
vision of beauty to an artist, and that it might be a gateway in 
Algiers, or old France, or Italy, yet it is new and it belongs to the 

intimate workings of the New York City Government. With the 
} sun striking over this archway late in the afternoon and leaving 
¢ deep shadows to the right and left, with a glimpse of gray sky and 
buildings beyond, you have picturesque beauty as 

_t _. Mr. Beauley knows how to find it. 

And then—what a wonderful painting he has 
made of sunlight on St. Bartholomew’s, with deep 
shadows, and doves flying all around and a woman 
in grey with a basket of flowers and two children 

















ST. MARK’S, NEW YORK: FROM A WATER 
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who seem to have coaxed the doves 
from the steeple of the old church. 

Mr. Beauley is an architect 
as well as a painter, but he does 
not thrust architectural detail up- 
on you; he only understands it and its right relation to beauty. 
His houses and churches and gateways are well built; they 
have foundations that may last long enough to become beautiful 
ruins if America will ever learn to accept this kind of beauty. 

It is interesting how and where this artist discovers just the color, 
just the form that he wishes to associate with his paintings of pictur- 
esque New York. Who else would have discovered that the Herald 
Building in New York would make a delightful background for a 
man reading The Evening Telegram in those days before the war 
when it was a pink sheet? And again he contrives to paint Madison 
Square with two cowboys in a garb as wonderful as the banderillos of 
Spain, standing in the shadow and looking out at a vivid white light. 
In Mr. Beauley’s recent exhibition at the Milch Gallery he did not 
limit himself to pictures of New York alone, although they dominated 
the exhibition. There was a charming shadowy study of a night scene 
in Avignon and there were paintings from Italy and from Holland, 
no more brilliant and no more picturesque than New York, but quite 
different, as each land inspires the artist to express his sense of beauty 
differently. 

Mr. Beauley studied in France with Maurice Evon and traveled 
with him through Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy and Greece. 
He must have enjoyed these places and they must have given him 
great zest for beauty, because whenever he paints them he brings to 
the lookeron just the kind of joy that the original scene induces. But 
he would have painted America quite as vividly and as convincingly 
without this tour over Europe, 
though undoubtedly his _tech- 
nique might have suffered with- 
out his years in Paris. We do 
not question the value of all 
study of beauty, of all associa- 
tion with it; we only feel it dele- 
terious to the weak man who 
accepts a foreign standard in- 
stead of his own intensely per- 
sonal vision of the universe. 

It is most interesting how 
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delightfully Mr. Beauley gets his every expression of nature’s moods; 
the subtle and delicate variations of atmosphere from moonlight to 
sunlight, through snow and rain, from Italy to Holland to New York, 
each one filters through his artistic vision and is expressed with tender 
sympathy and harmonious technique. 

So far, Mr. Beauley has had but a single, one-man exhibit, and yet 
in but few months’ time since the exhibit all New York is speaking 
of his paintings, and of himself as the intensely American painter, not 
ignorantly nor provincially so; but rather he is full of ability to see 
and understand and explain America. She inspires him, she irradiates 
his vision, and in all of his canvases large or small and in his delightful 
fragmentary sketches we get an appreciation and a sincere under- 
standing of our own country—as we understand better people who 
are explained to us with love. 
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NEW TEXTILES FOR AMERICA AND SOME 
OLD ‘‘WAR LINENS” OF FRANCE: BY MRS. 
JOHN ALEXANDER 


“How can we get beautiful textile designs for modern American hemes?” This was the 
question that Tue Toucusrone put to Mrs. John Alexander as the theme for an article for 
this magazine. Mrs. Alexander’s work is perhaps mainly along the lines of distinguished 
Period reproductions of rooms and suites of rooms and her knowledge of Period beauty and 
of intimate color design and rare decoration is unique in this country; on the other hand, 
Mrs. Alexander’s interest in the American home is very modern and up-to-date. She realizes 
that we must have the American type of furnishing and decoration and that we must turn to 
the American manufacturers to help make our modern home attractive. She takes up the 
question in detail in the following article and also gives a delightful history of the birth and 
growth of textile-making in Europe:—Eprror’s Norr. 


im FORTUNATELY as matters exist today, we can- 
‘ima not have a beautiful new textile design for every charm- 
/ ing home that is developed in the country, our designs 
and our colors must be repeated over and over again. 
The only hope for a development of lovely textiles in 
America is through the manufacturer and through his 
newly awakened interest in better designing. We must bring the 
manufacturer and the artistic designer together if we are going to 
have beautiful textiles for the American home. Already this is being 
delightfully done. I am very often these days asked to join com- 
mittees of designers and manufacturers — also the manufacturers 
themselves frequently come and talk over the possibility of more 
progressive conditions in their work. Several societies have been or- 
ganized to exhibit creative designs in wall paper, window curtains, 
tapestries, floor coverings, furniture coverings, as well as furniture 
designs, rug designs, potteries and so on endlessly. The most enlight- 
ened merchants all over the country are invited to these exhibits and are 
asked to express their opinions about the designs, and in many cases 
large orders are given to the designers by the manufacturer. Exclusive 
rights to these designs are purchased by the merchants, so that while 
we may not have a new design for each new house (as was the case 
in France and England when furniture makers like Adams, Chip- 
pendale and others provided the houses they decorated with unique 
tapestries and hangings), nevertheless, the time certainly has arrived 
when our artists are again interested in making designs for the manu- 
facturer of beautiful fabric—the artists themselves at last are realiz- 
ing the importance of the growing effort to add beauty and fitness of 
detail to the American home, while the manufacturers are beginning 
to seek eagerly for the help of the artists so that American textiles 
may make a wider and more satisfactory appeal to the cultivated taste 
of the mass of American homemakers. 

I feel certain that the time is coming in America when we will 
no longer have to select a textile and build our rooms around it. We 
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will be able to decide in the future upon the exact color and design 
that we feel would be appropriate to the room we contemplate deco- 
rating, or we can bring out some treasured possession—Chinese rug 
or Spanish cabinet—and build our rooms around the color and 
style of this one lovely object, and our merchants will codperate with 
us in every possible way. For a long time it was practically a neces- 
sity to furnish a suite of rooms or a house with hangings and furniture 
covering that were simply well-chosen combinations of tones and 
hues, and even that was difficult, because often we could get only three 
or four shades of a color when we needed a range of thirty or forty 
from which to select the one or two of just the most interesting grada- 
tion. And there are certain rooms in every house that are always 
made more attractive by the use of designs in hangings and wall cov- 
erings—rooms that do not demand pictures but do demand variation 
of design. 

Although before the war this condition had somewhat been amelio- 
rated by beautiful foreign fabrics imported in great quantities, 
with the war the sources from which our importations were made 
have been wiped out or suspended and we need far more than the 
materials now on the market to give us a real opportunity for estab- 
lishing exclusively American decoration. Some of the textile makers 
have imitated the old French, Spanish and English designs, but un- 
fortunately these designs are apt to be reproduced in a heavy unin- 
teresting way. We had at our Textile Exhibition at The Arden 
Studios a genuine specimen of Oberkampf’s work, a most interesting 
piece of printing because it bore Oberkampf’s trade-mark guarantee- 
ing it to be of fast color. We had made several copies of this partic- 
ular fabric, but the result was a failure because the draughtsman put 
on the work by the manufacturer did not have the artistic sense to 
faithfully reproduce the original. 

The original Oberkampf design was of the Empire period, a 
composite style with neo-classical medallions, with groups of Cupids 
and a classical figure arising from a floriated scroll representing, 
of course, a goddess with a wreath. The reproductions were 
made in four or five colors and we had large samples so that we could 
compare the original with the reproductions, but the result was most 
unsatisfactory. The beautiful design so exquisitely executed in the 
original in the tapestry had become heavy and clumsy. There is no 
reason why with our excellent process work we should fail in this 
unintelligent manner. I believe that with the increasing interest our 
manufacturers are taking in good designs we will not only procure 
interesting textiles from the American designs, but we will learn 
through our process work to make beautiful and perfect reproduc- 
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From the Textile Exhibition at the Arden Studies. 


A TOILE DE GUERRE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
REPRESENTING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE: WASHINGTON BEING CROWNED WITH LAUREL. 
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tions of the old patterns, as these reproductions are necessarily very 
important to the decorator producing period rooms. For essentially 
modern American decoration, however, we must rely upon American 
manufacturers and upon their readiness to codperate with the prop- 
erly trained designers who are artists as well as craftsmen. 


N our recent exhibition at the Arden Studios the textiles which 
I created the widest interest were undoubtedly the collection of 
Toiles de Guerres, as for instance, the bit of cotton which showed 
Napoleon on horseback and the handkerchiefs printed in France 
for the American trade representing American historical events—the 
Declaration of Independence, Washington being crowned with laurel, 
which you are reproducing as illustrations. There are some very 
amusing and naive modern Toiles de Guerres depicting humorous as 
well as serious war scenes, but in design and execution they can not 
compare with the older specimens. 

Interesting and amusing as were the war linens I felt the most 
significant of the display was certainly the original Oberkampf de- 
sign. No one has done so much for the making of modern textiles 
as this Alsatian born in the middle of the seventeenth century. Ober- 
kampf went first to bring out his work in Bavaria, but he failed to 
secure a following there. From Germany he went to Paris, where a 
rich man of his time put up the money for him to establish his fac- 
tories at Jouy, near Versailles. Here he not only originated and 
manufactured many most beautiful printed linens and cottons for deco- 
ration, but also a dotted material that was widely used for women’s 
garments, men’s waistcoats, etc. This production had an enormous 
vogue and his small original factory grew into a large plant. At one 
time he produced linen prints whose design represented the processes 
of his work from the shearing of the sheep to the production of the 
finished goods. He was indeed the father of all modern printed 
materials and was the first to bend the copper block into the cylinder 
which rolled off hundreds of yards of printed cotton in the time it for- 
merly took to block a small segment. After Oberkampf’s success at 
Jouy, small establishments sprang up in England and Portugal. 

I find it most interesting that in going back to the discovery of 
any fine and beautiful process the honor almost inevitably rests 
with France. She has not only carried out her own ideas in art and 
industry, but she has been the cradle of the great philisophical and 
artistic ideas for the world—the Greece of modern achievement. Her 
great gift has been to originate beauty and fineness of thought, and, 
above all things, to endow her gifts to the world with charm, for she 
never fails to be witty in her originality, witty in art, in literature, 
in philosophy, while England and America have often developed 
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along heavier lines. It may be however, that America with her mix- 
ture of blood, will be the next nation to produce a tradition of art 
accomplishment and that the finer democracy flowering out of the 
war will inspire a great art in this country. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in speaking of Oberkampf as 
the “father of printing,” I mean of course, in the developing of print- 
ing in Europe. The most important inspiration of modern printed 
patterns have existed in the East and as far back as we can trace the 
earlier civilization and came to Europe through India, when the 
Dutch and French and Portuguese began trading there in the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed the French Government became alarmed for 
fear these importations from India might destroy the silk and wool 
industries of France and published laws against bringing them to 
France, and because of this law the French conceived an ardent de- 
sire to use them and they became exceedingly fashionable. The 
French imitation of these Persian and Indian designs were called the 
Toiles de Marseilles, Toiles de Rouen and Voiles de Genes. 

The Persian influence entered into France through India and is 
felt in the frequent use of the tree of life with its symbolic flowers 
and elephants and other beasts. Such a vogue was developed for 
these printed linens and cottons that they were considered more val- 
uable than silk. 


N spite of all the difficulties that decorators must encounter in the 
condition prevailing in this country at present, there is no doubt 
of an awakening interest in original design for furnishings. More 

people are owning their own homes in this country and they are de- 
termined to have the interiors of these homes more and more com- 
fortable and lovely in design and execution. Many women of educa- 
tion and taste have only small incomes, and yet must find means to 
have their homes kept up to the same relative standard of beauty that 
would be demanded by the richest home owners and so we have today, 
the demand for good, inexpensive housefurnishings. We are trying 
to produce artists who make beautiful designs and merchants who 
have awakened to the demand for these designs. We only require 
the effective combination and codperation of these three factors to 
make America the most important producer of rich and beautiful 
and inexpensive but well designed textiles in the world. I believe that 
such exhibitions of textiles as we have recently seen at the Art Alliance 
which bring the designers and manufacturers together and help them 
to understand each other, and the building of the numberless small 
homes which must be beautifully decorated, will have as a result rare 
and interesting achievement in the production of textiles in America, 
and this in the immediate future. 
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SOLILOQUY: BY FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 


Ls am HEN I was young I had a care 
Site + ‘TT Lest I should cheat me of my share 
x a Of that which makes it sweet to strive . 





Ey | For life, and dying still survive, 
VE: A name in sunshine written higher 
Sv ¥2J Than lark or poet dare aspire. 


But I grew weary doing well, 

Besides, *twas sweeter in that hell, 

Down with the loud banditti people 

Who robbed the orchards, climbed the steeple 
For jackdaws’ eggs and made the cock 
Crow ere ‘twas daylight on the clock. 

I was so very bad the neighbors 

Spoke of me at their daily labors. 


And now I’m drinking wine in France, 
The helpless child of circumstance. 
To-morrow will be loud with war, 
How will I be accounted for? 


It is too late now to retrieve 

A fallen dream, too late to grieve 

A name unmade, but not too late 

To thank the gods for what is great; 
A keen-edged sword, a soldier’s heart, 
Is greater than a poet’s art. 

And greater than a poet’s fame 

A little grave that has no name. 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS: 
BY BABETTE DEUTSCH 


HE theatre has always been a magic place. Whether 
it was the threshing-floor of those Greek peasants 
whose drama was a dance, or an English inn yard, 
it was the scene of human passions and a refreshed 
interest in human affairs. The impulse which is 
re-creating the theatre today is both old and new, 

foreign and intimately local. For the so-called “Little The- 
atre” has developed out of this ancient interest, because the 
people in lonely country towns and in the separate districts of 
large cities care about the drama, because they find that an inter- 
esting and cheap way to get it is to produce it themselves. 

Art that becomes too precious may gain in unique charm, 
but it loses in profundity and scope, and it always runs the danger 
of stiffening into an artificial form. That was what happened to 
the art of the theatre, and it was just thirty years ago that Antoine’s 
famous Théatre Libre raised the protesting voice which has echoed 
all over Europe and America. The Théatre Libre was supported 
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THE NEW GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE. 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


like a club by people eager to revivify French drama. The players 
volunteered their services. “We had the air of good Magi in mackin- 
toshes seeking out some lowly but glorious manger,” wrote Jules 
Lemaitre, the week after the rainy night on which it opened. And 
then he asked hopefully: “Can it be that in this manger the decrepit 
and doting Drama is destined to be born again?” ‘Time has given the 
affirmative to that query. The renaissance was visible not only in 
France with the parallel growth of other théatres 4 coté and of keener 
drama, but in Germany and England as well. What is important to 
the young writers and old play-goers of America is that the humblest 
facilities, with the support of a small but persistent and enthusiastic 
group, were everywhere the lever which raised both the drama and 
popular participation in it. The type of production that won its fame 
by the cost of the inscenation or the elaboration of the star’s costumes 
has ceased to monopolize the center of the stage. The star himself is 
no longer in the spot-light. The Little Theatre in the United States, 
as in Europe, is the socializing and democratizing force in art and 
in life. 

Obvious signs of this are the changes in theatre construction. 
The “horse-shoe theatre,” which grew out of royal patronage, is rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and the small house, seating a local audience com- 
fortably and cheaply, banishing the second and sometimes the first 
balcony, is taking its place. This does not mean that the drama is 
becoming intensely localized. The little theatre usually has a resident 
company and regular subscribers, but this merely facilitates a change 
of companies between theatres in different localities, thereby enlarging 
the scope of the artists and the pleasure of the 
audiences. 

Strangely enough, the first little theatre in New 
York City, where about a dozen of them at present 
flourish, is quite distinct in its system and intent 
from those which succeeded it. This is the Little 
Theatre of Winthrop Ames. The elements which 
the new movement in the theatre embraces are three: 
a fairly homogeneous group of subscribers, wil- 
ling to support experimentation; a revolutionary 
simplicity; and a person or group of persons with 
vision and ambition for experiment, who write, 
produce and act in the réle of artistic adventurers. 
Mr. Ames’ theatre boasts neither the repertory 
system, a resident company nor regular subscribers. 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


4 It shows productions on which no expense is spared, and it is not an 
4 experimental venture in any sense, though it is an aesthetic triumph 


and strives to be a commercial success. Architecturally the Little 
Theatre expresses its name. It is a delicate setting for the dramatic 
gems which Mr. Ames places within it. The smallest theatre in the 
United States, it knows neither gallery, balcony nor stage boxes. Its 
panelled walls and unpillared auditorium make it more like a draw- 
ing room arranged for a recital than like a New York theatre. Here 
have been given such choice plays as Schnitzler’s “The Affairs of Ana- 
tol,” Sowerby’s grim “Rutherford and Son,” and the trimly staged 
fantasy “Prunella.” The Little Theatre is an intimate theatre de luxe. 
But so far it is from manifesting any of the elements of the true little 


theatre that rumor declares that Mr. Ames expects to change its de- 
ceiving name. 


HERE is a dictum of Dumas which has become justly famous: 
I “Give me two boards and a passion and I will create you a play.” 

It might be said with the same pregnancy of the little theatre. 
The boards it must have, whether they are in a hole in the wall or a 
spacious circus, but equally it must have the passion. It may be that 
of the director, of the author, or of the actor, or even of a group of 
people who find no outlet in the commercial theatre for their energies 
and desires. But a passion must be present to create and sustain such 
various ventures as the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Provincetown 
Players, and the Portmanteau Theatre. 

The first of these grew quite naturally out of the need for diversion 
and the social impulse of the Russian Jewish young people who live 
in the neighborhood of Henry and Grand streets. In fact, the origin 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse may be said to have been in the gym- 
nasium of the Henry Street Settlement. It began long ago with the 
interpretation of Biblical traditions to children in the neighborhood 
through dances and chants, and the Misses Alice and Irene Lewisohn 
began to exploit the festival idea with the greatest measure of success. 
Out of this grew the settlement’s dramatic club and its “festival dan- 
cers,” who for several years gave performances in a neighboring hall. 
It was not until nineteen hundred fifteen that the Neighborhood Play- 
house was built, in the midst of the Grand Street tenements, recruit- 
ing its players, costumers, scene-painters, all but its directors, from 
the eager amateurs of the neighborhood. The theatre, a simple and 
charming structure, is one of the best equipped in New York, in the 
way of lighting, stage devices and comfortable dressing-rooms. Its 
capacity is four hundred and eleven, and it is usually filled. The best 
seats are sixty cents. Four nights a week the older people come to 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


see the moving pictures, which are always interspersed with aesthetic 
interludes, a dance or music; and Saturdays there are matinées for 
the unchaperoned children. But it is the week-end nights that are 
the real joy of the players. Then they give their plays, classic and 
contemporary. Their work has ranged from the festival of “Jephtha’s 
Daughter,” which was arranged with music from ancient Jewish 
ritual, and given with a kind of racial fervor, to Dunsany’s “A Night 
at an Inn,” one of their most famous productions. It is a folk theatre, 
in that all the work done there is done by the neighborhood people, 
except for guest artists, and that it has a neighborhood audience. But 
it is also somewhat of an educational project, bringing Shaw and 
Dunsany to a group more familiar with Karl Marx and the Talmud; 
while an uptown audience, educated to these dramatists, too frequently 
replaces the neighborhood people. It remains, however, a developing 
social force and a valuable center for neighborhood amateurs of the 
theatre. 


There are two little theatres in New York devoted to the interest 
of the author. One of these is the Bramhall Playhouse, which its 
director, Butler Davenport, likes to call “The House of Truth,” and 
where he produces his own plays, under his own direction, in a theatre 
transformed under his own supervision from an Armenian Church 
to an attractive playhouse. A charming feature is the lighting system; 
when the house is bright, even at night, seemingly yellow sunlight 
streams from the French windows to the right of the small audience. 
Similarly, the stage is lit, not by “foots,” but by light that appears 
to come from windows in the “fourth wall,” where the audience is 
sitting. This is the director’s secret, and quite in line with his stress 
upon realism in the theatre. It is therefore the more surprising that 
his last season’s production, “Keeping Up Appearances,” should 
have been spoiled by a sentimental anti-climax. This season he is 
accenting naturalism by keeping the house dark during the entire 
performance of a long play. 


ERY different from this one-man venture is the organization 

known as the Provincetown Players, though it also is an authors’ 

theatre. It got its name from the Massachusetts town where 
the group of artists, authors and playwrights first organized their 
players’ theatre. One of their initial plays was staged on a Province- 
town porch, with a headlight from the bay as one of the features of its 
natural “back-drop.” The few summer months at their wharf theatre 
did not give them the scope they desired, so the group has been con- 
tinuing its activities in the city in a small room on Macdougal Street. 
It is in the nature of a club, whose object is to foster American drama, 
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by producing plays by living American authors, staging them under 
the author’s management. A five-dollar ticket, entitling the holder 
to attend ten performances and to procure tickets for a guest, is sold 
only to subscribers. They support what is really a try-out theatre; 
a group of plays, almost always written and acted by members, is 
given for a few nights every three weeks. The arrangements are of 
the simplest. The most expensive thing they possess is their border 
lights, which cost one hundred and twenty-five dollars. A cloth 
cyclorama was made for a little over six dollars. Yet with a twelve- 
foot proscenium arch, no wings, and the audience piling near the 
stage, the Provincetown Players have achieved interesting effects, 
and, what is more, staged significant drama. One of their most famous 
active members is Eugene O’Neill, the actor’s son, whose grim little 
play, “Bound East for Cardiff,’ was purchased by the Greenwich 
Village Theatre; while his “In the Zone,” a less pretentious sea-play 
of the same series, opened the season for the Washington Square 
Players. The only help the Provincetown Players have received has 
been from the Stage Society, which subscribed to four hundred mem- 
berships. Since then the Players have been self-supporting. Of 
necessity the home-made scenery, simple home-made costumes, and 
amateur acting result in some rude performances. But opportunity 
is afforded for the author to see his play on the boards, and intro- 
duce it to managers, as well as a chance to learn stage-craft at first 
hand. The number of interesting plays which they have produced is 
enormously in the favor of these serious amateurs. 

The Theatre Workshop, which was organized last year by Miss 
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KETCH FOR J & 
‘pipPA Ny sf/ Grace Griswold, instead of being a show-case for plays, 


ASSES:” > . , 
7 A Y—"i\ is a show-case for players. This season, in New York’s 


STHER > new Maison du Peuple, on East Fifteenth Street, 
4 it is giving performances of notable plays at popu- 
lar prices, and continuing its policy of sending them 
out for benefits and entertainments. The condi- 
| tions of the commercial theatre are such that, as 
‘. one critic succinctly put it, “the actor goes through 
— a long run, and is bored, or through a great many 
v | short ones, and is ‘broke.’” Repertory is confined 
4 }\ to the little theatres, of which only a few are finan- 
@ | LA cially profitable to the actor, and so he enjoys 
! ‘neither practise in his art nor a chance to test his 
‘powers. Since the Workshop plays all have dupli- 
cate castes a player can immediately accept 
a paying engagement without interfering 
with these performances; while players of 
the calibre of Otis Skinner and Mary 4 
Shaw have volunteered to help in the pro- GH 
ducing department. 
These are all more or 
less theatres with a pur- 
pose, but the most unique 
little theatre in New York 
is the one that is not con- 
fined to New York in the 
~\ first place, and in the second, was created 
= con amore, for no ostensible reason save 
its author’s love of the theatre. This is the Portman- 
teau. As its name implies, it is a travelling theatre. 
It can be “struck” and boxed within an hour and a 
half, and can be set up in any space sixteen and a 
half feet high, twenty-five feet wide and forty feet 
long, for an audience of over a hundred people. 
Stuart Walker, who invented this beautiful and for- 
tunate thing, was with David Belasco for six years 
as play-reader and director. To-day his own portable 
theatre, with the marvellous lighting system which he 
made for it, is a rare example of all that his associa- 
tion with the veteran producer taught him to avoid. 
Stuart Walker’s company is resident, in the para- 
doxical sense that it travels with the theatre; it is, 
(Continued on page 507) 
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EARLY NEW 
ENGLAND 
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FIREPLACE 
WITH OLD 
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POWDER HORN 
READY FOR IN- 
STANT USE 
SHOULD 
INDIANS 
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HOME. 





Ligy,,, THE STORY OF THE 

ee FIREPLACE: ITS VALUE 

IN EVERY HOME: BY 
FRANK J. FORSTER 


Pen and Ink Sketches by Frank J. Forster. 


WALK in the 
woods is one of the 
greatest delights 
permitted to man, 
and as Emerson 
says, “no pursuit has 
more immortality in it.” City peo- 
ple are denied the joy of restoring 
tired nerves and refreshing the 
spirit by a walk in the woods, but they can and should have what 
is accounted to be the next best thing to the elixir of the open air 
and that is an open fire. There is some intangible relation between 
a blazing fire and the mind and spirit of man. An open fire con- 
duces to meditation, to freshness of thought and that stillness of 
spirit in which great ideas are born. Besides the spiritual advan- 
tage of an open fire is the other advantage next to it in power, that 
of beauty. No matter how poor a room, it is exalted by an open fire- 
place to something easily loved. A great hall magnificently furnished 
but without the cheer of an open fire could seem a poor place com- 
pared with a small room enlivened by a blazing fire on the hearth. 

Fireplaces center the interest of any room. Decorators often 
work from the fireplace outward as it were, radiating paths of com- 
position from it, keying or centering the color of the room by the 
tile or brick about it. In the twelfth century fire was placed upon 
a rude altar of stone erected in the center of a room. Around this 
altar the lord of the manor and his retainers gathered, enjoying in 
anticipation the savory repast which was cooking before their eyes. 
Huge joints were suspended above this fire and were made to turn 
around and around by many ingenious devices so that the meat could 
be evenly roasted. The fire was of wood and peat and the logs 
rested on a pair of coupled andirons. The smoke rose to the rafters 
and found its way out to the open air through an aperture that also 
let in the rain, filling the room with a dusky haze. In the days of 
William the Conqueror a metal hood was placed over the blazing 
fire when the curfew sounded, for safety. The warriors and the 
serving men slept on beds of rushes with their feet to the fire, and 
without this guard a spark might easily have set the whole place 
blazing. 
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PORCH 
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GREAT STONE FIREPLACE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
WITH THE GENEROUS PROPORTIONS OF THE OLD 
ENGLISH MANOR HOUSES IN WHICH GREAT LOGS 
WERE KEPT SMOULDERING FOR DAYS AT A TIME. 











BREAKFAST 
ROOM AT THE 
HOME OF Jj. H. 
LYNN, LANG- 
HORNE, PA., DE- 
SIGNED BY DUR- 
ING, OKIE AND 
ZIEGLER, HOLD- 
ING ALL THE 
CHARM OF OLD 
COLONIAL 
DAYS CHIEFLY 
THROUGH THE 
PERFECT PROPOR- 
TION, DESIGN 
AND FITTINGS OF 
THE FIREPLACE. 
WIDE FLAG- 
STONES, HAND- 
WROUGHT AND- 
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WARMING PANS, 
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THREE-CORNERED FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY MELLOR AND 
MEIGS, ARCHITECTS IN THE MUSIC ROOM OF THE DR. FRAN- 
CIS W. MURRAY HOMESTEAD AT SOUTH ASHFIELD, MASS. 











FIREPLACES, NEW AND OLD 


The next development of the fireplace was during the thirteenth 
century when a hob was erected against which a fire was kindled. 
Later it was moved to a side wall and a projecting hood of stone 
built out over it, with a flue through a hole in the outer wall. 

During the fourteenth century the fireplace was deepened and 
a chimney built against the outside wall, which led the smoke up 
to the top of the house. This was practically the same structure 
that is used in the present day. When the wood was laid directly on 
the hearth flag, it was difficult to light the fire, so the local smith 
came to the aid and hammered into shape the andirons of today. 
We have andirons which were used in Rome in a very early period, 
and in the seventeenth century they were beautifully wrought and 
often enameled with gay colors. 

With the coming of matches the picturesque ceremony of light- 
ing the fire with tinder boxes was unfortunately done away with. 
These old tinder boxes contained flint and steel and some inflam- 
mable material, and a damper to smother the flames after the light 
had been attained. The early Sussex fireboxes were moulded from 
Dutch designs and when first introduced to England were vastly 
popular, creating quite an industry for moulders and founders. 
Coats of arms, shields, and crests were wrought in these fireboxes so 
beautifully that many of them are to this day treasured in museums. 
Fire irons came into use with the grates, and the stands on which 
they hung were often exceedingly interesting and clever in arrange- 
ment for the hangings of tongs, shovel and brush and sometimes 
the toddy kettle. The toddy kettle, generally of brass, was always 
a conspicuous part of the old English fireplace and had the place 
of honor upon the hob of the grate, singing merrily and giving forth 
a right joyous odor. When the forests of England gave warning 
that the supply of wood was not unlimited, coal was substituted, 
and with the coming of coal came a complete reconstruction of the 
fireplace. Instead of the open hearth and andirons came iron bas- 
kets or grates into which coal could be placed, held in such a way 
that perfect draft could be gained. 

The history of the fireplace in America might perhaps be dated 
from those introduced in the early Colonial houses. Most of these 
early fireplaces had no mantel shelf above, the wainscot sheathing 
coming down directly to the lintel, sometimes stopping the mould- 
ings of the same on a small projecting piece. In a book on “The 
Colonial House,” by Joseph Everett Chandler, he tells us that the 
lintel across the top of the fireplace was always a heavy oak beam, 
sometimes a foot square, with the back part toward the flame beveled 
to help the draft and the smoke. This explains the frequency of 
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fires that destroyed the 
homesteads, for sparks 
could easily lodge above the 
well dried timbers. Some- 
one thought to cover this 
beam with flat red roof tiles 
held in place with wire, but 
modern builders cover this 
vulnerable spot with wire 
lath and plaster or some- 
times by sheet metal cover- 
ing that makes it perfectly 
safe. Fire cranes were not 
bs = BI ; =- known in early Colonial 
\ a ae SPAS houses, but a green oak sap- 
: ling about three inches in 
HOODED FIREPLACE IN AN OLD TIME INGLE-NOOK, . ° ° 
WITH IRON FIRE BACK IN HERALDIC DESIGN. diameter was laid into the 
brick work high above the 
hearth, and pots and kettles suspended from it with iron chains. 
At the back of the fireplace were ovens. These brick ovens 
were used not only for cooking but to keep the food warm. ‘These 
great brick ovens were heated by building a fire inside of them and 
when thoroughly hot the embers were raked out and thrown into 
the fireplace and a week’s é 
baking of bread, pies, beans, 
etc., put into them and sealed 
up for twenty-four hours. No 
method of baking bread in 
vogue nowadays can produce 
such perfect loaves as those 
that baked slowly in these old 
ovens. 

Though no material seems 
more suitable to informal 
country house fireplaces than 
stone, still for more elaborate 
city houses brick, tile or panels 
of wood are more to be desired. 
Manufacturers of brick have 
exhausted the range of colors 
in an endeavor to supply deco- 
rators with brick of any shade 
needed to harmonize with any 
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type of decoration under 
the sun. A new method 
of mantel decoration, that 
of setting brilliant tile in 
a concrete face, has been 
borrowed from the old ba- 
ronial mansions of Eng- 
land. Instead of the es- 
cutcheons and coats of 
arms used by the old lords 
of the realm, we have dec- 
orative baskets of fruit, 
landscapes, ships, birds 
and a thousand and one EARLY AMERICAN THREE CORNERED FIRE- 


. PLACE OF BRICK PLASTERED OVER, WITH 
designs borrowed from SMALL DUTCH OVEN AT ONE SIDE. 
the outdoor world. 


As mentioned in the article on chimneys in the January issue, 
great care must be taken in building fireplaces else they are doleful 
failures. A proper depth, width and height are necessary, and the 
flue must be constructed in scientific proportion to the fireplace 
opening, to prevent the smoke from escaping into the room instead 
of up the chimney. Great care must be taken in building the throat, 
smoke chamber, and smoke shelf. 

Stone fireplaces are built in a number of interesting ways. Down 
by the sea the face of a fireplace is often of small cobblestones, but 
no rock picked up near the sea shore can stand direct fire, so the fire- 
place openings must always be made of firebrick. Field stone picked 
up inland is sometimes broken or cracked or split in order to get a 
flat or nearly flat surface. These split stones are often found taking 
the place of firebrick because they will stand heat without flaking. 

Brick, rough or plain surfaced, in all colors has long been a favor- 
ite for constructing the face of fireplaces and perhaps cannot be ex- 
celled for color variation. Tiles that tell a story or incorporate a 
legend are greatly in demand for the face of fireplaces. These tiles, 
in wonderfully glazed or unglazed shades of blues, greens, delft-blues, 
in fact any shade known to man, give a limitless opportunity to link 
the fireplaces with the past and present, with personal or national 
history. Wood openings for fireplace faces were brought to a great 
degree of perfection in early Colonial days. In simplicity of line and 
beauty of proportion these old fireplaces have seldom been excelled. 
They are still an inspiration to modern builders. Paint was used with 
the idea of preserving the wood, rather than obtaining beauty of color. 
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THE DECORATIVE PAINTER AND 


WHAT HE MAY DO FOR THE BEAU. 
TY OF THE MODERN HOME: BY 
CARO-DELVAILLE 


HE spirit that should inspire fresco work is utterly 
different from that so-called “easel-painting,” which 
seems for more than a century to have devoted itself 
mainly to picturesque scenes or direct impressions 
from nature. The form of artistic endeavor of such 
easel-work might be compared to the contemporary 
novel in literature, or, in its inferior manifestations as the 
work of ephemeral artists, to journalism. On the other hand, 
decorative painting would find its equivalent in the field of specu- 
lation which, far from confining itself to the objective life of the 
present, derives therefrom pure principles: these it elevates to 
the attamment of a symbolic value. In a word, mural painting 
demands of the artist, besides the exercise of his natural talents, an 
intellectual process, the result of his sense of logic and power of 
selection. This faculty, which involves linking the meaning of things 
with their beauty and sentiment, has been and still is the peculiar 
characteristic of the French artistic genius. 

During our present times, in the midst of all sorts of extremes, 
dogmatic or mystic, France alone has seemed to preserve the balance 
between the matter and the spirit that was once the ethical basis 
of the genius of all the Mediterranean races, before Socratism and 
Judaism had come to contaminate and weaken it. Following in the 
footsteps of our great thinkers and men of learning—who are more 
interested in general principles, perhaps, than in their practical appli- 
cation—our artists have consecrated themselves to this same apestle- 
ship of the abstract; a path which leads straight to the Ideal, to 
first causes, and which seems to range them with the prophets and 
scribes of human development. 

French artists have always displayed and still display this essen- 
tially architectonic spirit, which places us French quite outside the 
contemporary movement, oscillating as it does all the way from a 
“cooked-up” dogmatism to a literary sentimentalism, from the Ger- 
many of Lessing to the England of Ruskin. Such artists were in 
former days Poussin, David and Ingres; later came Chasseriau and 
Puvis de Chavannes; at present there is a whole generation, forming 
the most vital group among modern painters and of whom I shall 
speak presently. 

But, to return to the mural painting. It must combine the 
far-flung passion of the poet’s imagination with the exactitude and 
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order of the scientist. As a matter of fact even among our most 
fiery romanticists the free outpourings of the soul, the “delires 
sacres,” were always tempered by a cool power of reason which never 
quite surrendered. This it is that has given rise, through a misuse 
of terms, to the saying that the French lack imagination. Now 
mural painting demands, on the contrary, a constant exercise of 
inventive power; or rather, it is invention, controlled by the natural 
and organic laws derived from experience. The great French deco- 
rators have always proceeded by selection. They studied Nature 
before applying her. Never have they turned out copies of reality 
in the raw—retina-like reflections of the image in a camera obscura. 
On the contrary, they have humanized nature by translating it into 
terms of their “standard.” Moreover they worked like the great 
Italians, and even somewhat in the manner of the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Asiatics—what decorators, the last-named! They 
observed the moving forms of nature, absorbing them constantly, 
and in their memories became prodigiously expert in retaining such 
images. 'Thumb-nail sketches, very rapid and very concise, enabled 
them to seize “the” instant from the everchanging spectacle of things. 
Never did they permit this sort of notes to become labored; for an 
over-prolonged study direct from nature results in a series of super- 
imposed varying impressions, inevitably producing that effect of 
uncertainty and compromise that one experiences on viewing the 
products of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the various Academies. 

Standing before his great Sorbonne hemicycle, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes was once asked: “Maitre, where did you ever see that lovely 
landscape?” 

“T don’t remember any too well,” answered the great man. “I 
believe it was somewhere along a railroad’”—a wonderful revelation 
of the secret of genius: “Feel and reveal.” 

Such is the esthetic creed of our young French decorators. It 
can be worked out without grandiose doctrinal pronouncements; it 
has no ending in “ist.” It is simply Human, in the noblest sense 
of the word. And the great mural art, the worthiest both because 
of its technique and because of the attitude that it demands of the 
worker is, beyond contradiction, the art of fresco painting. 

Fresco, true fresce, is painting applied direct to a wall which 
has received a preparatory coating of fresh mortar. The colors, 
in powdered form thinned with water, are absorbed by the lime. 
The work must therefore be done quickly and with decision, for the 
mortar hardens inside of a day and refuses any alterations or addi- 
tions of color. The basic technique of the art is simple in the 
extreme, but it is precisely this simplicity that demands from the 
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artist great training and self-discipline. Nothing can be left to 
chance; everything must be planned and thought out beforehand; 
only after the artist has laid out the entire work in the form of a 
cartoon can he proceed with its actual execution. When that moment 
arrives he must summon all his moral strength and self-possession, 
must collect himself as though he were about to undertake a religious 
rite. His wall stands before him; the portion of fresh plaster that 
he must cover is in readiness; the work demands instantaneous and 
concentrated action—delicate, swift, and concise, without hesitation 
or timidity. The slightest error or faltering is irreparable. The more 
carefully the forms of the work have been planned and studied in 
advance, the purer and firmer will be the lines traced by the hand 
that grasps the brush. It is the sublimation of reality that is to be 
expressed ; shadows that are too emphatic, tricky relief effects designed 
to produce “roundness”—all are prohibited. 

Fresco requires, not an imitation of reality, but its transcription 
in more intelligible terms. It is calculated to present its subject 
from a distance, playing an architectural as well as a structural réle. 
It must be one with the room; it must neither “bore into” the wall 
deeper than its deepest shadows, nor be more brilliant than its most 
brightly lighted regions. In a word it must stay flat. Now the 
less apparent the chiaroscuro of the fresco, the better will the qual- 
ity of its tones preserve its limpidity and coloring power. ‘Thus 
fresco gives intensive power to plastic eloquence: line, modelling, 
color, values—all are as if separated by analysis and sympathetically 
reassembled. 

In an art so ascetic as this, mere virtuosity no longer counts, 
and the great “brushman” of oil painting, who can turn you out a 
“snap” portrait with all the bravura of a Paganini, stands helpless 
in the face of this technique, so severe and honest, which asks only 
a sincere, natural effusion of the spirit—like a prayer. Fresco is 
really a religious art par excellence, not by its choice of subjects— 
which may ef course be secular—but because it is an art whose mani- 
festations must conform to a style at once exalted and rigorous. 

The fresco artist need not preoccupy himself with trying to 
reproduce the atmospheric charm which bathes in softness and light. 
Almost automatically his fresco will acquire this as it dries out: a 
limestone deposit comes to the surface, producing a velvety pastel- 
like impression, and through which the work appears as if through 
a filmy veil. 

It is often believed that fresco cannot stand humidity: this is 
an error. It always requires the best of materials: granted those 
and granted that the plaster and the wall are free from saltpetre, 
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and it becomes imperishable. It was by the banks of Lake Como, 
a region always extremely rainy, that Botticelli painted the famous 
fresco—now in the Louvre—that stood among the ruins of the Villa 
Lemmi, under all sorts of weather, for three centuries without under- 
going the slightest deterioration. Really, the sole objection to this 
lofty form of decorative art is to be found in the transitory and 
inconstant character of present-day spiritual life, the instability of 
mankind, its incapacity for remaining faithful to a single “home,” 
where it may establish its intimate existence upon a profound and 
permanent basis. Fresco, immovable upon its wall, stands as a 
symbol of those ages of simple human faith when man painted upon 
mortar for eternity, never dreaming of shifting his abiding place or 
of hawking his household goods in the market-booth of the second- 
hand furniture dealer. 

Still, let us not forget that in the present instance we are deal- 
ing with an intellectual aristocrat, a man who associates with artists 
on equal terms. 

Fresco painting has greatly interested a number of French 
artists during the course of the past fifteen years, and the renais- 
sance of this art has received great encouragement among the 
French as a nation. Messrs. Charrier and Beaudoin have studied 
its technique with signal success; Mr. Rene Piot has given us beau- 
tiful examples of its possibilities—already classics; and Mr. Bourdelle 
has painted a magnificent group in the auditorium of the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees in Paris. May I be allowed, too, to include 
myself among disciples of the art; for after long and patient trials 
I have decorated in fresco the walls of my Paris house, which had 
been built and prepared with that purpose in view. 

I wish also particularly to call attention to a young American 
artist who has studied in Paris and has specialized in this noble and 
powerful art-form: Mr. Gardner Hale, whose indubitable gifts as 
a decorator I have had the chance to appreciate in New York, and 
who, I hope, will find enlightened encouragement in his own country. 

Now that I have suggested the resources and possibilities of this 
art, imagine the boundless field for its applications to rooms that are 
to be kept light, yet dignified, that call for severity of treatment 
without dryness, for play of imagination without eccentricity—public 
halls, foyers, country house drawing-rooms, libraries and many more. 
—Courtesy of The New France. 
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FRESCOS FOR MODERN HOUSES: THE RE- 

VIVAL OF THE OLD SECRET ITALIAN 
~PROCESS: WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
GARDNER HALE’S FRESCOS 


FIRST saw Gardner Hale’s frescos in his beautiful old- 
world home on Charlton Street. To reach Charlton 
Street you go through Washington Square and down a 
little narrow street of old houses which is the Italian 
Quarter of New York. The houses are very old and low 
and usually of a soft rose-colored brick. One long line 

of these houses is indented from the street and half-hidden back of 
three stories of porches in black lacy wrought-iron tracery. If you 
go at twilight you will not notice that these picturesque houses are 
lost under signs advertising the usefulness of the occupant, you will 
only see the little shops in the basement with tawdry bright clothes 
and brilliant vegetables, and the wine shops and tiny rooms where 
you buy ravioli, and the wonderful classic Greek doorways, with the 
doors gone and terrible black spaces beyond. 

Down this street at twilight there are always many children, 
very lovely and very merry, and hand-organs at every corner, and 
women in groups at fiery disaccord over household matters, and here 
and there a calliope mounted on a wagon, with tiny, swarthy chil- 
dren and babies whirling madly about to American tunes. 

And then suddenly you come to Charlton Street, very wide and 
still, with low houses in silent procession almost to the river. It 
might be New York sixty or seventy or eighty years ago, and indeed 
some of the old houses and many of the trees would antedate this. 
Gardner Hale, coming straight from Paris with his wife, a writer 
of notable distinction, somehow immediately found Charlton Street, 
with its. tranquility, and their spacious house with its little garden 
and a spreading tree and an old brick wall and, most wonderful of 
all, a stable dating back to Colonial days, just the size and height 
and location for a studio. One of his loveliest frescos Gardner Hale 
has put on the lintel of this doorway, a gentle Madonna in white 
and gold with sweet trappings of pale blue, and old lanterns hang 
either side of her so that at night she is even more radiant in the 
still little garden. 

I knew Gardner Hale’s drawings and I had heard him talk of 
his frescos, of the wonderful way in which he had discovered the 
process in an old book in Italy, of its value in decorative work—its 
durability and beauty—but I had never seen them in color. 

And this spring day at twilight, when I reached the old house 
on Charlton Street and was ushered through a long hallway to the 
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GARDNER HALE’S FRESCOS 


living-room, with its open fire, I realized what this type of fresco 
means, in its power to add great beauty to the modern living-room, 
large or small. Over the fireplace and in spaces on either side were 
Gardner Hale’s wonderful nature panels. Every figure, every tree or 
animal, were intimately related in this extraordinary decoration— 
the drawing simple and naive as the beautiful “Primitive” work of 
Italy, the color so full of light and radiance that one had almost a 
sense of light glowing through the medium. Yet with all the re- 
splendent color the drawing was somehow so gentle, the color so 
subtly and wisely related, that there was a sense of pervading peace 
in the room, not in the least a feeling that these glorious panels 
dominated or oppressed those living in the lovely home. In both 
rooms the main tones on walls and ceiling was a translucent blue— 
the blue of the tropical sea that has green lights when the sun shines 
through the top of a wave. Some of the woodwork was white and 
the furniture black, and there were Madonna lilies in a slender jar 
on a black table. The chairs you did not remember except that 
they were low and inviting and near the fire, and through the win- 
dow hung with yellow gauze you could see the garden with its spring 
flowers and the Madonna of the Doorway, in the twilight. 


HAVE never seen a decoration which for sheer beauty could 
I overtop these fresco panels in Mr. Hale’s home. It is a pictur- 

esque story his first finding this method of decoration. His 
interest in fresco was of course aroused in Italy through the Giotto 
frescos in Padua, and in Assissi among the beautiful paintings, but 
it was in Paris in one of the old book shops of the Seine quais that 
he found an old volume by Cennino Cennini, entitled “Traite de la 
Peinture.” Cennini, at the age of seventy-five, was put in prison 
for debt. In a somewhat obscure resentment against the whole body 
of his colleagues, he occupied his time in prison by writing a book 
on fresco painting, the secrets of which had until then been care- 
fully guarded. Mr. Hale looked upon this book as the key to the 
old methods, and he was not mistaken, although infinite labor was 
required to reconcile old methods to modern. Cennini talked to 
compatriots who used the same materials, utensils, and terms as him- 
self. Cement was then unknown, lime was used, and of course all 
materials and methods of color-making had changed. 

Mr. Hale had to find the right sand, right proportions, what 
colors could be used—for, with lime, all colors do not succeed. In 
a word, he was obliged to create all his materials, instead of walking 
into a shop and buying them. Modern colors he found inadequate, 
because more or less impure, and, in general, not ground enough. 
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As a proof of the superiority of the Italian colors Mr. Hale points 
to the old frescos, the power and brilliancy of whose colors are, he 
says, unequaled in modern painting. Mr. Hale grinds his own 
colors from especially pure earths, which he found in South France 
and Italy. 

A subsidiary art much employed in the old frescos, and which 
was also lost after the introduction of oil painting, is that of appli- 
cation of gold and silver leaf. Mr. Hale’s method is to apply the 
gold and silver in an especially heavy leaf, placed on tinfoil, which 
in turn is applied to the wall with a thick varnish. 

His adherence to fresco is based on the pure, luminous quality 
of color produced, and upon the unity achieved between the surface 
decorated and the picture. The effect is not that of paint applied 
to a surface, but of the material itself blossoming forth into forms 
and colors. It looks as if the surface could be lifted off and the 
picture remain as before. The freshness and beauty of the color 
effects are remarkable, a result of their being so inherent a part of 
the material decorated. The white is the lime itself—Cennini calls 
it the “white of St. John.” But certain colors do not stand being 
applied to lime, a strong alkali, and Mr. Hale has gone far afield 
to solve this problem also. He uses earth colors, ochres and light reds, 
and also pure mineral colorings, as cobalt and emerald and ultra- 
marine. 

Gardner Hale is especially interested in the use of fresco in 
modern American homes where so much white cement and concrete 
is being employed. He not only is interested in the decoration of 
rooms, but believes that there is no reason why these plaster houses 
should not be decorated on the outside beautifully in color, and, 
fortunately for his theory, fresco as he uses it is not only invulner- 
able to weather, but cannot be destroyed by ages of exposure to 
sun and rain. 


R. HALE has put his work out of doors for long stretches 
of time, fully exposed to the weather; he has scrubbed it 
and practically scraped the surface. It has stood all tests. 

It is pointed out that the only examples remaining of the Greek 
and Cretan paintings are frescos, although in their literature they 
make mention of other forms. And the frescos of the Italian way- 
side shrines, after centuries of exposure, remain brilliant. It is these 
two latter virtues which would seem to adapt it for use in American 
houses of cement and concrete. 


In addition to having discovered methods which will preserve 
the fresco for all time out-of-doors Mr. Hale has contrived to make 
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his decorations removable if desired. When it does not seem advis- 
able to paint them on the wall, he uses a system of reinforced slabs 
of cement, possible to transport. The artist is an idealist; one of his 
chief reasons for loving fresco as he does is the purity and simplicity 
of the means employed—the earth colors mixed with water and 
applied to lime or cement. Also the ideal combination of physical 
and brain work. 

At the time of the beginning of the war in France Mr. Hale 
was deep in orders for fresco work in and about Paris. The first 
two years of the war he spent in doing all that could be demanded 
of him in working for his beloved France—Mrs. Hale becoming one 
of the most prominent organizers of societies to help French artists 
and their models. Their work often took them out to the very edge 
of the battlefield, and there is no phase of the sorrow that prevailed 
in the French Latin Quarter at that tragic time in France that they 
have not understood and worked to alleviate. And now, worn out 
with the tragedies of their dear country, they come to America, to 
Charlton Street, to old friends; and both have set about their own 
work to rehabilitate their spirits and to again find normal courage 
for life. 

Gardner Hale has just finished a breakfast room in fresco in a 
house at Islip, Long Island, built by Trowbridge and Ackerman for 
Jay F. Carlisle, Esq. Below a fringe of trees, repeating themselves 
with endless variety around the room, idealized forms of hunting are 
presented, with figures conceived in the spirit of the early Italian 
Renaissance in keeping with the Italian character of the house. The 
various subjects such as a boar hunt, a deer hunt, the rabbit hunt with 
the ferret and the falcon hunting, flow into one another around the 
walls. In the luxuriant foliage are countless small birds and butter- 
flies. Fish play in the pale stream. The spirit is light and happy, 
the coloring luminous and a feeling of early morning mist envelops 
the walls. 

It is a great pleasure to have secured photographs of Mr. 
Hale’s recent frescos to illustrate this brief and inadequate talk 
about his work, for we are quite convinced that he has not only the 
secret of adding vast richness and joy to the decorative side of the 
American home, but through his reproducing of the old Italian 
fresco process he has ready for this country the opportunity of mak- 
ing infinitely more beautiful the outer house wall which up to the 
present time has been quite neglected, except where we have turned 
to nature for help or have indulged in the recent fanciful use of the 
trellis as decoration. We may have painted houses in the future, 
and very largely we will owe them to the development of Gardner 
Hale’s art of fresco. ina 
















‘“ROSEMAR Y—THAT’S FOR REMEM. 
BRANCE”’: AND ROSEMARY FARM, 
THAT’S FOR LOVE AND MEMORY, 
TOO 


HE most intangible and lovable quality about a 
country place is atmosphere, that air of charm and 
accrued memories which cannot be bought or built. 
It is usually the fruition of the years, an amalgam 
of nature and art and time. All along the shores 
of Long Island are coming into being great houses 

and beautiful grounds which a century hence may have 

achieved atmosphere, but which today proclaim only the 

affluence and taste of their owners. The earth has not welded 

them to herself, they rest lightly on the ground, suns and storms 

have not mellowed their color, and birth, and death, and living 
have not yet made of them homes. 

The man who desires a mansion can secure one by the com- 
bination of a big architect and a big purse; but the man who desires 
to put into outward expression his ideal of home and hospitality 
must put himself into the job of home making from its inception 
to the end of his life. 

The architect and the landscape artist have to be wary to keep 
man and his abode from being an intrusion on the landscape, and 
the larger the house the greater is the skill needed to weld the 
sophistication of our growing elegance with the gracious simplicities 
of nature. When a man marries himself to the land, he needs to 
feel a touch of the same glamour with which he marries his wife, 
and that will make the growth of a comely home a romance. 


OME forty miles from New York, there is such a place called 
S Rosemary Farm, a Long Island estate of several hundred acres 

where beautiful things have been happening during the past 
decade. There were hills and lakes and woods and sea to begin 
with, and on the place Mr. Roland Ray Conklin found a little pre- 
Revolutionary farm house, clinging to the highway, as homes did 
when men were so scarce that every touch of human contact was 
desired. Just enough modern comfort was added to this farm house 
to make a living place for his family, while Mr. Conklin built the 
long red brick residence which tops the loveliest of his hills, com- 
manding the wondrous Cold Spring Harbor, which looks like a Nor- 
wegian fiord in the low light of afternoon. Directly opposite are 
the beguiling involutions of Oyster Bay, while to the right a great 
sweep of the waters of the Sound meet the Connecticut Hills weav- 
ing into a blue horizon. From the living rooms and the terrace the 
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These pictures are published with the consent of the Hoggson Brothers. 
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ROSEMARY FARM 


pageant of the sunset crowns the day, while twilight comes first in 
the great cedars which sentinel the Open-Air Theatre set within a 
cleft between the house and the sea. 

This theatre is perhaps the keynote of Rosemary, for the host 
finds even his big house so inadequate to satisfy his joy in sharing 
his acres, that he has built for the use of America this lovely amphi- 
theatre, which accommodates itself so fraternally with the place that 
there is no sense of intrusion. It never looks empty, and even at 
midnight, when Pelléas and Mélisande, its two guardian swans, 
abandon their vigil in sleep, you can almost see Pan leave his stony 
base and call his people from the woods beyond the stage. 

Brooding over the amphitheatre is a balustraded terrace, and 
beyond that the water front of the house, mellow with soft bricks 
and huge, adzed oak timbers. Numerous sleeping porches cling to 
its sides, without destroying the vigorous simplicity of its lines. ‘The 
garden front has a more intimate overhanging quality, the great 
roof line in the center sweeping down to the mezzanine floor sup- 
ported by carved caryatides. Vines have climbed to the gable tops, 
and the hedges are now man high. The hospitable front door has a 
way of standing open even after Jack Frost pushes his way in, and 
through the reception hall comes the glow of immense logs whenever 
there is the slightest excuse to keep the hearth fires burning. The 
visitor gets an instant impression of dignity, beauty and homelike- 
ness, but there is still another joy for the trained eye, which wel- 
comes the realization that the ornament is constructive, not applied. 
The carved figures on the arches and the stairway are part of the 
structural beams, and as one glances through the rooms, opening one. 
from another, one realizes that all the richness expresses something 
inherent. 

The living hall has a fine organ whose golden pipes blend with 
the dim, mysterious gorgeousness of the Panels of the Wise Men 
which line the walls. This organ once cast an aureate glow over 
the choir of an old Portuguese church. The room is lit by a lovely 
old metal lampidere colored in polychrome, which used to carry little 
lamps of oil above a high altar. 

There is an Hispano-Moresque Cabinet of walnut, ivory and 
gold, chairs from an old Venetian palace, Russian brass, and other 
lares from far lands, which nevertheless blend so unobtrusively and 
quietly that they do not call the eye until after a full realization of 
the comfort and welcome of the room. Beyond is the library, where 
upon the ceiling is woven a cunning design of arabesques, in the 
middle of each the symbol of one of the ancient formlers whose 
press assisted in the evolution of books. 
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In the owner’s study are many beautiful specimens of bindings 
from the Kelmscott and Dove presses. Toward the east is the music 
room, panelled in grey and hung in soft blue. This room is also 
a theatre, having stage curtain and footlights. Beyond is the con- 
servatory, paned in Welsh quarries and banked on three sides with 
masses of blooming plants, which change from month to month in 
color and form. On the fourth side is a tile-lined pool with mosses 
and ferns banked above it. 

On the western side of the house are the dining room and break- 
fast room, the former with an impressive old Italian mantel, tapes- 
tries, and chairs made from the choir stalls of a Medieval French 
church. Twisted Venetian columns divide this from the breakfast 
room; through a hexagon of glass is seen the beauties of the water- 
ways and the distant shores of lovely contour. 

The circular dining table has a magic quality of growth, for 
the number of diners at this elastic board is generally an unknown 
quantity, since motorists dropping in for a five minute call have 
a way of still being there the following morning for breakfast. All 
the impediments you have left at home appear waiting for you in 
your room, and so friendly is this stately house that you conclude 
it matters little what you wear. If you are fortunate you may hap- 
pen upon a Rosemary dinner, which means a meal provided entirely 
by the host, if we conscientiously exclude the salt. Oysters and clams 
grow on his shores, bread comes from his fields, fish from the bay, 
meat and game from his flocks, mushrooms, vegetables and fruits 
from his farm, sugar from his Cuban plantation, cream from his 
herds, and wine and liquors from his vineyards. There is even a 
Resemary cocktail containing a sprig of Rosemary, and of a secret 
brew we none of us know, and lastly nut trees in a sheltered ravine, 
coaxed and sheltered to feel themselves near the tropics. 

I remember seeing at Rosemary the full rose-tinted cups of 
seven thousand peach tree blossoms each holding in its corolla a 
rounded mound of snow. There were gray clouds, and gray stems 
to make an exquisite background for this Chinese acquerella, shim- 
mering and silvery and roseate,—but September saw very few peaches. 

There is much still to be done at Rosemary, its owner has great 
dreams and plans for coaxing it to develop further allurements, but 
it has already achieved that entrancing quality—atmosphere. This 
is a place you do not forget, a haven well named, “Rosemary, that’s 
for remembrance.” 
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FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE WITH NEW FUR- 
NITURE FROM OLD INSPIRATIONS: NO.1: BY 
MARGARET MEADE 


m| OT since seventeen seventy-six have we been so con- 
sciously American as we are today when we feel the 
desire to examine into every quality of our American 
heritage and realize it intimately—more intimately 
Le PS = than we have felt the need to do for many years. 
<a WWE Of all tangible legacies of the past, old furniture is 

the most personal and intimate. Along with old 
books, old paintings and the traditions of courtly manners, old furni- 
ture that has stood so near the human heart of things is one of the 
well-knit lms in the chain that binds us with the past. 

Aside from its historic associations and the conditions which 
make it of special interest today, the reason for the present popu- 
larity of American furniture lies in the two most characteristic quali- 
ties of its early periods—quiet simplicity and dignity. The time is 
ripe for a revulsion from extravagance and from hectic living. After 
the excesses of the court of Charles the Second came the restraint 
and frugality of the Commonwealth, and although it is unlikely that 
we should go to the rigid extremes of Puritanism, something of the 
sensible good taste that inspired the furnishing of the homes of our 
Colonial ancestors might well be a factor in the creation of modern 
interiors. 

Most Americans have a kind of sentimental or associative affec- 
tion for what is vaguely styled “Colonial Furniture.” The better 
name is Early American furniture, for “Colonial” has been applied, 
with the most sweeping disregard of history, to any American model 
used from the time of the first Colonies until the period of the Civil 
War. But it is not only the fine old mahogany of the early eighteenth 
century that deserves the title. The crude, heavy furniture of the 
bitter pioneer days has been called Colonial; the decent Holland fur- 
niture brought overseas by stocky Dutch burghers for their New 
Amsterdam houses has been called Colonial; and the graceful French 
furniture of the outcast Huguenots who settled in Louisiana has been 
called Colonial. The term has distinct meanings in different locali- 
ties and therefore must be used with caution. 

It is a curious fact that when we speak of “American furni- 
ture” we mean only early American—designs current in the charmed 
period that lasted until about eighteen thirty. Furniture design since 
that time has followed in many strange paths, but the motives used 
have been no more alien than the English, and Dutch, and French 
influences at work in the earlier years of our national history; yet 
the older furniture is appropriated and styled American, while the 
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great mass of furniture produced in this country during the last 
three quarters of the nineteenth century is nondescript, or labeled 
with the name of the country whence the style purports to come. 

The reason is not far to seek, as it is a very human and uni- 
versal reason springing from the same impulse that prompts us to 
ih = claim to our most creditable deeds and pass over the others 
ightly. 

By eighteen thirty the fine tradition of furniture making fos- 
tered by the English designers of the Georgian era had been forgot- 
ten or abandoned, and horsehair with funereal black walnut became 
the order of the day, only to be replaced in the later years of the 
century by an almost universal passion for highly polished golden 
oak and jig-saw work. The severities of Mission furniture, with 
the endless variations on that type, came as a revolt and a reaction 
from the fussy bad taste of the Victorian years. It was only after 
the vogue of Mission furniture had waned slightly that people real- 
ized its straight lines and heavy proportions were not the only solu- 
tion for every furnishing problem, and the “period styles” began 
to be generally and popularly appreciated. Jacobean and Stuart 
furniture, designs of the Brothers Adam and those of Thomas 
Sheraton, the French styles of the Louis’, the periods of William 
and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale and Hepplewhite, and, quite 
recently, Italian and Spanish furniture—each was enthusiastically 
heralded and enjoyed its season’s vogue. Nor has “American Colo- 
nial” been forgotten, for it also had its year or two of popularity, 
before being replaced by a fresher interest. In a word, the “periods” 
became fads, and people bought Chippendale or Queen Anne or 
Jacobean because it was “the thing,” and not because of a convic- 


tien of its particular merits as a style or its special suitability to 
their needs. 


OW, however, it seems that we are beginning to put a saner 
N valuation on the rich heritage of design which many periods 
and the genius of many nations has left us. The finest things 
which the earlier designers achieved are eternal verities in the ream 
of furniture, and interest in old furniture and the collection of 
antiques has become something of a popular hobby. But the supply 
of antiques is limited, and by far the broadest influence has been 
exercised by the modern cabinet-makers and manufacturers of furni- 
ture, whose adaptations and actual reproductions of historic pieces 
place finely designed furniture within reach of many who could not 
afford the time or money to acquire antiques. 
The early American furniture illustrating this article is con- 
structed by modern manufacturers and is easily obtainable. Not only 
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THE “GOVERNOR WINTHROP” DESK, 
AS ITS NAME SUGGESTS, IS TRACED 
ON AN OLD NEW ENGLAND HEIRLOOM. 








THE BANJO CLOCK, 
A MODERN REPRO 
DUCTION, IS OF THE 
“EARLY AMERICAN” 
PERIOD CLOCK. 


A MODERN REPRODUCTION 
OF THE CHIPPENDALE 
“ROUNDABOUT” CHAIR. 













A COZY ARMCHAIR IN 
HARMONY WITH THE 
ROOM. 








FIREPLACE FOOTSTOOL. 















A WINDSOR HIGH 
CHAIR OF MODERN 
MAKE. 


A COLONIAL DINING 
ROOM THAT CAN BE 
REPRODUCED IN THE 
“MODERN COLONIAL” 
PIECES AS SUGGESTED 
HERE. 


A MODERN CHAIR IN 
HARMONY WITH THE 
GATELEG TABLE 





A MODERN GATELEG TABLE AND 
CHINA CABINET SUITED TO THIS ROOM 
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A REMOD- 
ELED FARM 
INTERIOR, 
FURNISHED 
WITH AN- 
TIQUES AND 
SEVERAL MOD- 
ERN PIECES 
CHOSEN TO 
RE-CREATE A 
SIMILAR 
INTERIOR. 





4 MODERN VERSION OF 
THE TYPICAL STURDY 
COLONIAL CHAIR. 

















MODERN FURNITURE EVEN INCLUDES } = 
A REPRODUCTION OF THE QUAINT anit 
EARLY TYPE OF COLONIAL CRADLE a 


A QUEEN ANNE BUREAU 
WITH DETACHED MIRROR. 

















A TYPE OF COLONIAL HALL WHICH CAN BE INTEREST- 
INGLY REPRODUCED IN A MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE. 
THE FURNITURE SHOWN BELOW CAN BE USED, OR A 
CHEST CAN BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SETTLE. IN- 
TERESTING REPRODUCTIONS OF HOOKED RUGS WOULD 
BE THE MOST CORRECT’ FLOOR COVERING WITH A 
FRAMED SAMPLER OR TWO ON THE WALLS. 





A MODERN CHAIR OF THE 
CHIPPENDALE STYLE 
SUITABLE FOR HALL OR 


A COLONIAL SETTLE, MODERN IN EXECUTION, CHARMING 
DINING ROOM. FOR USE IN HALL OR BEFORE AN OPEN FIRE IN SITTING 


ROOM OR LIBRARY. 
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is the contour and the detail of carving and other decoration of the 
older pieces carefully followed in this modern furniture, but the 
finish is mellowed to something of the rich depth produced ordinarily 
by years of use and loving care. 

Much interest was often attached to the brass hardware used 
on chests of drawers, highboys, desks and bureaus. There were as 
many inflections and differences here as in the lines of the furniture 
itself, and in the better reproductions, the character of the ancient 
escutcheons, knobs, key-plates and pulls is carefully preserved. 

One is fortunate indeed to possess heirlooms of Colonial furni- 
ture; but for those not blessed with legacies of fine old mahogany, 
the modern reproductions are full of interest, for they make it pos- 
sible to create interiors that very closely resemble the dignified and 
delightfully home-like environments of early American days. An 
examination of the interiors illustrated, furnished for the most part 
with antiques, and of the separate pieces which are modern repro- 
ductions of early American design, will suggest the possibilities in 
this direction. 


HE furniture styles of different countries and periods is a 
IT" tescinsting study well worth pursuing; especially is this’ true 
in the case of the furniture familiar in the homes of the Colo- 
nists where the American spirit was born. Most Americans have 














Date. Sovereign. Name of Furniture Style. Wood Most Employed. 
1603-1625 | James I Jacobean Furniture Oak 
1625-1649 | Charles I Jacobean (cometimes called Caro- 
lean or Stuart) Oak (rarely Walnut) 
1649-1660 | Oliver Cromwell (The Commonwealth) Cromwellian 
Furniture Oak 
1660-1684 | Charles II Jacobean (also called Carolean or 
Stuart) Oak (rarely Walnut) 
1684-1688 | James II Jacobean (also called Carolean or 
Stuart) Oak (rarely Walnut) 
1688-1702 | William and Mary | William and Mary Furniture Walnut 
1702-1714 | Queen Anne Queen Anne Furniture Walnut 
Georgien_ Era, cover- )) 1, Chippendale, 1705-1779 
- ei f the ; omas Chippendale, 
for ‘aoenes Book of Designs, pub. 1754 Mahogany 
1714 George I, 1714-1727 
to G one Il, 1727-1760 | The Brothers Adam, 1762-1792 | Mahogany 
1 III, 1760-1820 /¢ p P 
880 George IV’ 1 £20-1490 George Hepplewhite, Died 1786 | Mahogany 
e Period of the | Thomas Sheraton, 1750-1806 
English cab- ® 
| lh wy ™ } Book of Designs, pub. 1791 Mahogany 














When the Pilgrims made their landing at Plymouth Rock in sixteen twenty, James I 
was on the English throne, and the furniture then being made and used in England was 
styled Jacobean from Jacobus, the Latin form of James. The above schedule will keep 
before us the English sovereigns and the styles of furniture made during the a of each, 
which controlled the Colonial period of America and also the period immediately after the 
Revolutionary War. This may be helpful in comprehending the changes in American furniture 
and the reasons for those changes. F 
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only the mistiest notion of the nature of the early furniture. For 
some, the comprehension of Colonial seems to be signified by a four- 
post bed and tester. Others, with a broader conception, feel that you 
cannot achieve a thoroughgoing Colonial interior without something 
in the way of Windsor chairs and braided rugs. 

This confusion may be easily explained by the fact that early 
American furniture is not of one, but many periods; nor is it a 
native growth, but adapted from the English and influenced by the 
Dutch and the French ideas. The only way to understand early 
American furniture is to study it in the closest relation with its con- 
temporary English period, as it was constructed either as an exact 
duplicate, or with the slight variations to be noted later. The Amer- 
ican Empire style, in vogue from about seventeen ninety-five to 
eighteen thirty or a little later, and too often loosely termed Colo- 
nial, was an adaptation of the pseudo-classic designs developed by 
French cabinet-makers after Napoleon had destroyed the Louis 
Sixteenth tradition. 

Each style as it appeared in England was afterward to be seen 
in the homes of the more substantial Colonial citizens who could 
afford to import their furniture, and was quickly copied by local 
cabinet-makers for less wealthy householders. But although this 
furniture lost none of its English character by a journey across the 
Atlantic, certain pieces were so familiar in Colonial homes that they 
have by long use and association become in our minds essentially 
American. Two cases in point are the highboys of Queen Anne’s 
day and the Windsor chair, which enjoyed a much longer and more 
decided popularity here than in England. 

During these rigorous early years, furniture, as well as the other 
physical comforts, was scarce. Even in the mother country it was 
only the wealthy classes who had anything but the crudest make- 
shift furniture. The Colonists were not wealthy; they were also 
Puritans, and their stern code did not encourage too great attention 
to creature comforts. Chairs were still regarded as “the seats of 
the mighty.” Only the lord himself in the great English hall sat 
upon a chair; lesser mortals were content with forms or stools or 
the long benches that were common. 

The furniture of any pretension was made of solid oak wood. 
For the most part, it was cumbersome, heavy stuff, although some 
of the finely made pieces are hardly to be surpassed in a certain 
quality of rich and elaborate dignity. Linenfold panelling, mould- 
ings and various carvings and turnings were often used, and a char- 
acteristic of almost all the pieces of the time is to be seen in the 
heavy foot rails or stretchers. 
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Among the most important articles of household equipment was 
the chest, which could be used as a trunk, a storage place for cloth- 
ing, or for the great skeins of wool always kept in readiness for the 
tireless spinning wheel, as a dower box for the daughter of the 
house, or as a seat or even a bed when need arose. Ship boxes, 
usually crudely made of pine boards, were brought over by all the 
early settlers, as a means of conveying their personal belongings. 
The more elaborate chests were decorated with panelling and mould- 
ings and occasionally by the application of turned and split balusters, 
a device common to certain types of Jacobean furniture. Carved 
chests are relatively rare, and usually of English manufacture, 
whereas many of the simpler ones have been made in this country. 
Painted chests were also popular and usually bore the date of making 
and the name or initials of the owner. In the Southern colonies 
money was more plentiful, and the more expensive chests were not 
uncommon. 

An elaboration of the simple chest which was merely a box with 
a lid resulted in the chest of drawers. It usually consisted of a tier 
of not more than four or five drawers, often of varying depths. 
Occasionally, it towered to a great height and contained as many 
as ten or twelve drawers. In workmanship and decoration these 
chests of drawers were much like the chests from which they were 
developed. 

Tables, in their earliest form, were of a beautiful simplicity— 
merely boards resting upon trestles—and without a doubt our Pil- 
grim forefathers made good use of this serviceable device. The great 
refectory tables with tops of solid oak, bulbous legs, either turned 
or richly carved, and heavy footrails to keep the feet off the rush- 
strewn floors, were expensive pieces of furniture and were not com- 
mon in the colonies. They were by no means unknown, however, 
and the mansions of Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas must have 
provided backgrounds worthy of the elaborate dignity of these rare 
old tables. 

Among the smaller types, gate-leg tables were the most com- 
mon and the most popular, for the peculiar quaint charm of the 
gate-leg has made it an almost universal favorite. Usually the gate- 
leg had two drop leaves and eight legs, but some of the larger tables 
were provided with as many as twelve legs, and the name “thousand- 
legged” tables was often applied to them. Three-legged tables which 
were round with their three leaves extended and triangular when 
they were dropped were called cricket-tables, and were used during 
the latter part of the Jacobean period. 

(Continued on page 518) 
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WINDOWS AS PICTURE MAKERS, 
AND THE RIGHT KIND OF FRAMES 
FOR THEM 


HE greatest punishment that can be given prisoners 
is to shut the light from their cells. A prison cell so 
narrow that it cramps all motion has still a measure of 
comfort about it if a ray of sunlight can pass through 
the barred window. But when the window is placed 
so high that the prisoner cannot look out of it then 
indeed does despair take up its residence there. The dim and 
sacred light of cathedrals seems to conduce to thought and 
meditation; but for the home cheerful, healthful, light must come 
in from every possible direction. From earliest sunrise to the 
latest hour of sunset, light must be pouring in the windows of a 
home else the place is cold and cheerless as a prison. What mat- 
ter if a carpet fades! What matter if the wall paper turns gray be- 
cause the sun shines too often upon it! Why should one make glori- 
ously large windows and then cloud them over with heavy curtains 
that shut out the health-giving sunlight and shroud the room in 
gloom! 

Windows should be treated as though they were pictures and the 
curtains about them as a frame. No picture hung upon a wall painted 
by man can rival in beauty those created by nature, which will glorify 
the walls of any room, if permitted. Philosophers tell us that the value 
of a room is the space within it and that the beauty of a house is 
that which comes in through the windows. So let windows be broad 
and high letting in sun from every angle of the compass and let 


these windows be framed simply, with materials suitable to the type 
of house. 


All hangings of country house windows should be washable; 
simple in color and design, preferably of flowers or birds or even those 
quaint patterns that have a touch of humour in them. Cheerfulness 
should be the aim in country house window-framings. For city 
windows a little more formality is desired. Here an entirely different 
problem confronts the interior decorator for while a country house 
can safely push the curtains of its windows far to one side to let in 
the view of distant vale and mountain, the city house windows must be 
curtained to conceal the mournful sight of ugly brick walls. Man’s 
ingenuity has created many delightful solutions of curtaining the 
city house but none of them perhaps is more decorative than that idea 
borrowed from the Japanese of reducing the height of a too tall 
window by paneling the top with lattice. 
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FOR THE 
SUMMER 
OUTDOOR 
SITTING- 
ROOM, 
ROLL CUR- 
TAINS OF 
FLAT SLATS 
ARE 
DECORA- 
TIVE AS 
WELL AS 
USEFUL IN 
REGULAT- 
ING THE 
LIGHT AND 
HEAT OF 
THE SUN. 
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CITY ROOMS NEED A HALF FORMAL TREATMENT, RICH VELVETS 
OR SILKS FOR ELEGANCE USED WITH FINE NET, LACE OR 
CHIFFON. HAND BLOCKED LINENS IN FLOWER DESIGNS FOR CHAIR 
COVERINGS MAKE PLEASANT SUGGESTIONS OF COUNTRY DAYS. 





WINDOW 
TREATMENT 
OF FRAGRANT 
LIVING FLOW 
ERS SET 
WITHIN A 
ZINC LINED 
SHELF, CUR 
TAINED WITH 
TRANS- 
PARENT 

NET THAT 
BUT HALI 
CONCEALS A 
SHADE OF 
GLAZED CRE 
TONNE GAY 
WITH FLOW 
ERS; DESIGNED 
TO REMIND 
THE BE 
HOLDER Ol 
SUMMER 
GARDENS 


BENEATH THE WHITE SHELF IS CONCEALED THE RADIATOR: FLOWERS 
IN POTS AND A ROW OF CHOICE PLATES INTRODUCE WARM COLORS THAT 
MAKE WINTER DAYS BRIGHT. CURTAINS ARE THINNEST SCRIM AND 
PUSHED FAR TO THE SIDES THAT THE SUNSHINE MAY ENTER THE ROOM 





PICTURE WINDOWS AND THEIR FRAMES 


NOTHER interesting treatment of the city window is to make 
A a shade that pulls up from the bottom and another one that 
pulls down from the top, so that a space about a foot wide 
can be left between the two, according to the height of the window. 
This sounds like a very simple thing and yet the effect is extremely 
decorative. The Japanese understand the decorative value of panels 
when properly balanced and this arrangement of shades gives the 
housekeeper a chance to make panels across her windows of many 
different proportions. To carry out the suggestion of Japanese treat- 
ment, which by the way is far from that used in Japan, is to pull 
the side curtains taut top and bottom giving the effect of a panel of 
silk on either side and across the tep of the window. In the upper 
corners of the panels small squares of brocade or design of any 
material could be introduced. The effect of a window treated in this 
manner is almost classic in its outline, and employed in certain kinds 
of simple homes is extremely decorative. 

Quite a different treatment for city windows, when an ugly view 
must be shut out, is to hang several folds of chiffon in different tints 
so that the effect is light and airy, somewhat suggestive of a vibrant 
sky. These folds of chiffons do not hide the light, but do shut out the 
ugly neighborhood wall, and the window conveys an impression of 
charming outdoor color, and seems alive rather than dead. 

One ingenious decorator evolved the plan of covering the panes 
of large city windows with tissue paper, slightly crumpled; this is a 
simple way of obtaining a stained glass warmth of color at little 
expense or labor. Sometimes these tissue papers are put on in the 
form of a pattern, which is apt to be objectionable rather than pleasant. 
But a plain yellow, buff, or cream tissue paper crumpled against the 
window pane creates somewhat the effect of amber colored glass. 
It warms the room with a sense of sun glow, yet does not in any way 
obtrude into the color scheme of the room. 

Window-boxes either in the room or outside on the sill make the 
most charming of shields for an ugly view, for the city dweller. There 
is always some kind of a plant that will bloom in any kind of a position, 
windy, cold or sunless, and there are also evergreen plants and vines 
that will weather a winter cheerfully. We have seen window-boxes 
on the outside of a house planted with tiny little evergreen trees ar- 
ranged irregularly in interesting groups, as nature would plant them. 
About the roots of these small trees were thick cushions of moss, par- 
tridge berries pushed their red fruit above the moss and ground pine 
was brought up from the outer edge of the box in even strings clear 
to the top of the window. The whole effect was that of the woods in 
winter time and when snow fell upon it the beauty was increased. The 
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neighboring wall was entirely obliterated by this vale of woodland 


greenery and some how every glance through the window at the little 
fir trees seemed to be a cheerful one. 


E are showing four most attractive examples of modern treat- 

V\ ment of windows. In the first one, the charming device of a 
window sill built out and protected by zine and filled with 
blooming plants and ferns that can be freely watered (because of the 
zinc) is echoed again in the gay wall-paper treatment of the window 
shade that can be pulled down above it. These window shades by 
the way are distinctly a modern invention. They are made of glazed 
cretonnes or of wall paper pasted firmly over an ordinary shade. 

The second photograph shows another charmingly decorative 
way of treating large windows through the winter months. The shelf 
overhung with white conceals a radiator and the plants instead of 
being placed in the form of a windowbox are set about in pots of 
their own. Instead of a window shade in flower colors, we have a 
garden effect produced by the surrounding wall paper. A light and 
transparent scrim frames this window without in any way shutting 
out the light and along the plate rail at the top, runs a row of bright 
colored plates. On the under side of the shelf that conceals the radia- 
tor, is a sheet of asbestos which allows the head to radiate out into the 
room but keeps it from heating the plants beyond their comfort. 

The matter of window treatments for sun porch or outdoor sitting 
room which is used mostly in the summer time presents an entirely 
different problem. Here sun must be, at times, shut out and this 
as shown in the third photograph is done by roll slat screens. A 
dull mossy green is the general color chosen for these shades though 
sometimes they are cream color or the predominating note, as found 
in the chintz decoration on the furniture, perhaps a peacock blue, 
perhaps a hollyhock red. Very few flowers are needed to make such 
windows attractive, for the lovely outdoors makes picture enough. 

A more formal suggestion for group window treatments is given 
in the fourth photograph of a city home that is fortunate enough to 
give a glimpse of an adjoining park. Here the richness of color needed 
for elegance is obtained in long folds of velvet or heavy silk and 
lightness or airiness is obtained in the ruffled hangings of net or lace 
draped in the old fashioned way — which is now among the new 
fashioned things. Rich color is obtained in the coverings of the loung- 
ing chairs and lamps. 

There is nothing startling in the materials used in framing 
windows but there are countless fresh designs. In another article in 
this same issue by James Slater McHugh, may be found fuller de- 
scriptions of fabrics distinctly modern in design. 
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NEW MATERIALS AND DESIGNS IN AMERI- 
CAN FABRICS: BY JAMES SLATER McHUGH 


aie el) LLLIAM MORRIS believed that there should be a 

is sense of mystery in every fabric and wall paper design. 

i i’ aee)/, He got this sense of mystery by covering the back- 

Ty ground richly so that the observer could not easily 

read or trace the pattern. His aim was to produce a 

sense of rest, not restlessness, and he got this by mak- 

ing definite forms bounded by firm outlines. His 

patterns were never vague neither were they conspicuous. Modern 

designs defy every rule of color and pattern evolved by Morris. 

There are two distinct tendencies in modern fabric designs, one is 

toward the classic and the other toward brilliant sunshiny motives 

that dazzle the beholder with their sharp uncompromising boldness. 

In the classic tendencies we find color and design borrowed from the 

days of the French Empire, from Babylonian history and Egyptian 

mythology. ‘These designs are for the most part well-balanced and 

in colors suited to modern needs. Though the motif is often openly 
borrowed, the treatment is distinctly American. 

Fabric designers are above all other craft-workers, perhaps, the 
most adaptable. They quickly swing from one mood to another, 
adjusting themselves to the requirement of the day. For instance 
one of the popular designs in the new inexpensive materials is that of 
the Paisley shawl; so closely has the wood block been cut and the 
colors printed from it, that unless one actually takes the fabric in his 
hands it would be difficult to distinguish it from a finely-woven Oriental 
shawl. This material is used for pillows, coverings, curtains, for 
couch covers and bedspreads in country houses, and we even find it 
cut up and used on lamp shades, knitting bags, and so forth. It comes 
within the reach of the most economical, and is a fair example of the 
swiftness with which any style is converted from costly material into 
a fabric for the moderate purse. 

An interesting example of a fabric which cleverly introduces the 
spirit of the day is that of a hand-printed linen, Egyptian in type, 
showing an altar in a bold pattern and people approaching it with gifts 
of food and lighted candles. This especial pattern is worked out in 
little over a three-foot length, so that it can be used in a myriad of 
ways in modern rooms. The central motive of mankind offering food 
upon the altar, can be cut out and appliqued on pillow covers, table 
cloths, ends of curtains, borders of window shades or used exactly 
as it is in panels for dining rooms or ceremonial banquet halls. 

A bold cretonne design different from anything seen in the last 
few years is the “community masque.” The drama also with its 
decorative pipes, trumpets, ribbons and faces representing comedy 
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or tragedy are all found reproduced in a variety of colors. These 
“story” designs reproduce the bold crudeness of primitive art in 
simple flat tones that arrest the eye and charm it through very daring. 

Among the fabrics which reproduce the refined lines and tones 
of the classics, we find scarabs, the sacred lotus, acanthus leaves, danc- 
ing girls, musical instruments. When brilliant color is demanded the 
effects are generally got by flowers never grown in any garden, by 
flaming birds of paradise, cockatoos, parrots that put even the most 
blazing tropical creatures in the shade. Though we constantly hear 
the cry that dyes cannot be procured, yet never in the history of 
interior decoration has such a gorgeous array of all the hues of the 
orient, of the rising sun, been spread before one’s confused mind. 

These modern patterns that range over the world of flowers, 
trees, tropical birds and Italian skies are gaily fascinating. We do 
not wonder that a little child wanders toward them with outstretched 
hands and cries of delight. They are so naive and charming that they 
must inevitably lift the spirit of any room. 

Imagine one of the gay modern cretonnes that show peonies, 
black-eyed Susans, white lillies, scarlet poppies, bright blue corn 
flowers, violets and spring green leaves all twisted and twined together 
utterly regardless of seasons or what we knew as “color harmonies” 
made into a pillow cover and introduced among the sort of pillows 
that we find ordinarily upon a couch. It shouts a halleluiah, recalling 
the beauty and zest of mid-summer days. One of two things must 
happen in such a case. Either the room must be keyed up to the lilting 
aria sounded by this pillow or else it will have to be banished. 

A pattern in cretonne that is found in the infinite variation of 
flower groupings in primitive colors is of zinnias, marigolds, and 
calendulas with shining green leaves. There is one with delphiniums, 
azuratums and soft pastel green leaves and another with tall shafts 
of hollyhocks rising above peony beds. 

A room with violet predominating may banish weariness from 
the mind of one woman, resting, soothing and giving her perfect satis- 
faction, while another woman would be much disturbed by it. A 
room should express one’s own individuality, and though this has been 
said a thousand times yet it must be said ten thousand times again, 
repeated in fact until people hear it and act upon it. With the wide 
range of exquisitely tinted and costly velvets, brocades, tapestries 
and chiffons expensively dyed by hand, with hand-blocked linens and 
cretonnes down to the cheaper scrims, chintzes, repps, denims and 
muslins, folks with pocketbooks large or small can find coloring and 
design to their liking, the range of color, price and material being 
almost unlimited. 
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LITTLE THEATRES AND BIG PLAYS 


(Continued from page 465) 
moreover, a repertory company, and knows no leads. The theatre is 
very simple and lovely. It gives the effect of symmetrical screens with 
an open space at the rear to which desired backgrounds may be added, 
and it is painted in black and dull blue, flecked with a delicate design 
in gold, like stars. The backgrounds are as unpretentious and effec- 
tive as the costumes. With the help of the apron, or fore-stage, as 
well as through his excellent company of young professionals, Stuart 
Walker achieves a union between the audience and the play, which 
few directors effect. His travelling system, his fascinating lighting 
effects, his substitution of folk lore and wonder plays like Dunsany’s 
for sex interest, each contribute to this novel institution: a theatre 
which is a true play place, a sublimation of the strolling players. 
Stuart Walker borrowed three thousand dollars on his personal note 
to start the venture, and in the spring of nineteen sixteen there was a 
profit of twenty per cent on the investment. Needless to say, his 
success does not imply that it is a commercial theatre. Last season 
children’s matinees were given for which seats sold from twenty-five 
to fifty cents, and that is Stuart Walker’s ideal for all performances. 
For the Portmanteau is essentially a popular theatre. It makes its 
appeal to the people in the mill-towns of the United States and to the 
metropolitan critics as well; and it reaches its various audiences by 


the presentment of delightful plays in a direct, simple, and beautiful 
manner. 


F the theatres which grew out of the play impulse of a group, 
() the first and most successful so far is that of the Washington 
Square Players. ‘These actors, artists, and authors began in 
nineteen fourteen by playing Dunsany’s “Glittering Gate” 
against a curtain background in the back room of a small store. 
In their attempts to find a more suitable theatre they even tried to 
procure a stable, but the city departments effectually discouraged this 
notion. Finally they hired the Bandbox, a tiny theatre in a remote 
corner of New York, where they gave week-end performances of 
one-act plays at a uniform price of fifty cents a night. The next year 
this company of amateurs and professionals was giving eight perform- 
ances a week to a packed house, and soon they had the desideratum 
of the little theatre: a group of regular subscribers to support and 
encourage them. Last year they moved into a regular theatre, where 
they give regular performances for which they charge regular prices. 
The result has not been fortunate. Starting as an uncommercial 
theatre, with a group “interested in stimulating and producing and 
writing for the American stage,” with a resident company, a sub- 
scription system, and a fine flair for novelty, they are now resting on 
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their laurels, and giving their public what it expects from them, if not 
what it wants. They have come to the point where they will sacrifice 
a play to applause for its setting, and the excellence of a program 
to retaining their reputation for spicy productions. Indeed, the 
penetration of their brilliant scenic effects, nearly always simple in 
line and unique in color arrangement, to the Broadway stage, is 
significant of its detraction from the play. Their rich comedy, “Plots 
and Playwrights,” showed perfectly, however, how their aim at realism 
and poetry and satire differs from the Broadway manager’s aim at 
commercial success by appealing to supposed popular standards. 
Their acting remains amateurish, but José Ruben, who made 
“Bushido” a dignified and beautiful thing, lent their last season’s 
programs a new distinction. Indeed, their greatest achievement has 
been to bring the one-act play from its insignificant place as curtain- 
raiser and interlude into the field of legitimate drama. What they 
began in so free and happy a spirit remains for the other little 
theatres to continue and sustain. 

Of those which will promote a fresh dramatic art it is hoped that 
the new Greenwich Village Theatre will be a vital one. The aim of 
its director, Frank Conroy, is to make it a small art center. The 
interior of the theatre, which is in the heart of the Village, on Sheridan 
Square, is like a large private room, with no boxes and one narrow 
balcony. The lounge, which does not exclude women, is by way of 
being a small gallery of contemporary art. Music finds its place in 
the Sunday evening recitals by young musicians, whose talent exceeds 
their reputation. Mr. Conroy darkens his theatre for concerts, as 
other directors do for drama, using a single lamp, with a cyclorama 
like a charming screen background, to set off the artist at his instru- 
ment and soften the bare stage. Like the Washington Square Players, 
the Greenwich Village Theatre presents drama by both foreign and 
American authors, but unlike them it does not emphasize the produc- 
tion of one-act plays. Its company is made up of professionals, and 
the little theatre tradition against stars is consistently upheld. It 
enjoys, moreover, the support of interested subscribers; and it can 
afford to present imaginative trifles like the exquisitely staged 
“Behind a Watteau Picture,” as well as terse Schnitzler comedy. 

Just as the impetus to the little theatre movement in America 
came from abroad, so the finest ideas and most significant expression 
are given not by American directors but by France, in the work of 
Jacques Copeau. His Théatre du Vieux Colombier has been trans- 
planted this year from the “Left Bank” where it was established just 
before the war took its actors to the trenches and despoiled it of an 
enthusiastic audience. For Jacques Copeau is one of the most im- 
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portant figures in the theatrical world to-day. “Do you want me to 
say plainly,” he asks, “the chief feeling which is at the bottom of our 
enterprise? It is indignation against the present state of the theatre.” 
His fight against commercialism has been carried on, first through 
his denunciatory criticisms in various Paris journals, notably his own 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, later by the establishment of his famous 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier, now transferred to what was Harrigan’s 
Theatre, better known as the old Garrick. To this theatre he has 
brought not merely his remarkable company, recruited from profes- 
sionals, Villons of the cabaret and more unlikely places, his own master 
of the dance and of song, his own designers, costumers, and propert 
men, and a group of plays ranging from Moliére to Claudel, but the 
ambition and enthusiasm which have transformed it into a theatrical 
laboratory. 

The arrangement of the theatre is excellent. The stage devices: 
the apron; the two small subsidiary stages at each side of the pro- 
scenium, each at the foot of a tower, containing a door, a staircase, and 
a window; its perfect flexibility; the charm of costumes cleverly con- 
trived with the help of the players themselves; these are all part of 
Copeau’s effort to make the theatre merely the support, the necessary 
but unobtrusive framework for the play. Briefly, his reforms are 
three: the simplification and sometimes the elimination of scenery 
(Moliére is played as in his own day on two boards thrown across a 
trestle) ; the suppression of stars (the company is resident and the 
repertory system in effect) ; finally, the establishment of a school for 
artists and craftsmen of the theatre. It is part of the training of 
these students to exercise in the open daily. And when they study 
parts they are frequently given merely the scenario of the play and 
bidden create the character before they glimpse the text. Strictly 
speaking, the Théatre du Vieux Colombier is not a little theatre, and 
it is a theatre in New York only by the fortunes of war. But Jacques 
Copeau’s spirit and enterprise are eloquent of the intentions of the 
little theatre everywhere. Both are eager for experiment; both attempt 
to reduce the theatre to its rightful place as the servant of the drama; 
both find certain elements, simplicity, codperation in art, the discipline 
of freedom, contributory to this end. Both are young, both liberal, 
both as rich in promise as in fulfillment. 








POETS OF THE PEOPLE: 
NO. ITII—VACHEL LINDSAY: 
BY MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
SON 


F all things, indeed, poetry is most 
like life. It is the sacrament of the 
sharing of life’s experience. And 

that poet is greatest who can share life with 
us most richly and abundantly. For this 
reason poets must be possessed of great 
and communicative vitality. And, although 
I dislike superlatives, I can think of no 
other poet singing for America to-day who 
has the assured vitality of Vachel Lindsay. 
After the verve and freshness, the vivify- 
ing health of his poems, the paleness and 
frailty of many of the verses of his con- 
temporaries make us pity the feebleness of 
the creative protoplasm responsible for 
them. 

But Vachel Lindsay shares life with us 
in every line. He puts it into the turning 
of a phrase, the singing of a rhythm, the 
expression of each mood and meaning and 
sympathy. His phrases growl and flirt, 
smirk and glare, point fingers and make 
faces, sputter and fizzle and splash color 
broadly upon the universe. His rhythms 
skip and tus somersaults, rock and reel, 
whirl giddily, bend and sway solemnly, 
march slowly in great circles, shake the air 
looser in the skies, and give a new exuber- 
ance and exhilaration to all but the stiff- 
necked or stupid. His sympathies are 
larger than phrases and rhythms. To read 
his poetry is to break bread with saints and 
soap-box orators, with princes and mule- 
teers, with Voodoo doctors of the Congo, 
with the Jinn himself, and with Aladdin. To 
read his poetry is to enjoy the natural and 
inevitable result of the contact of life with 
a vital personality. 

We realize that a man with the imagina- 
tion and sensitivity of the bards of Greece 
and the prophets of Israel has really lived 
in our immense modern world, where life 
is multiform and multi-colored, more grave 
and more humorous, more complex and 
more varied than ever it was in the days 
of the ancient Greeks and Hebrews. And 
we realize, also, that he has lived in that 
state of social and spiritual consciousness 
which we of the United States are wont to 
call our America. 

In this I think we may find the cause 
of his vitality. Other poets are plants with 
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roots that strike only a little way into the 


mother soil of our land and civilization. 
But Vachel Lindsay is deeply and firmly 
rooted in America. Our folklore and cus- 
toms and ethics, our idealism and our rea- 
sons for laughter are well known to him. 
The time that he spent upon the open high- 
ways of our country, preaching his gospel 
of beauty—“Bad public taste is mob law— 
good public taste is democracy”—that time 
was also a time of learning. In those days 
people gave him many of the secrets of their 
hearts and minds. Perhaps they taught him 
not to scorn the homely and wholesome 
things which they value. Perhaps they 
helped not a little to make him what he has 
most certainly become, the spiritual descend- 
ant of Mark Twain and James Whitcomb 
Riley, as American as Riley’s pumpkins or 
the whitewash on Tom Sawyer’s brush. 
For, in addition to the special qualities that 
make him a poet, he has put into his poetry 
those qualities which we think of as belong- 
ing to our type and kind—kindliness and 
humor. 

Nobody who has read Vachel Lindsay's 
prospectus describing the entertainments 
which he gives can doubt his humor. His 
belief that poetry can be used as “higher 
vaudeville” for the pleasure of “tired busi- 
ness men” and “teachers of English”’ is, in 
and of itself, an audacious piece of humor. 
But the poems that illustrate his theery of 
the higher vaudeville are delightfully con- 
vincing. For those who cling to a school- 
book conception of poetry as “something 
literary” a poem like “The Kallyope Yell,” 
to be sure, is amusing nonsense not to be 
considered too seriously. And perhaps some 
of us have considered it too seriously! But 
if poetry be in reality that which shares the 
savor of life, then “The Kallyope Yell” is 
poetry. For it is not an external and senti- 
mental description of an ear-splitting musi- 
cal instrument. It is all the magic of 
“circus-day” spoken from the very soul of 
the steam piano with a truly astonishing 
verisimilitude of presentation. Who that 
has heard the Calliope, or better “The 
Kallyope,” does not remember its “Willy, 
willy, wah-hoo!” and the humorous finality 
of its “Szz—fizz”? Who can forbear to 
smile with loving indulgence in memory of 
the pink lemonade of childhood when he 
hears the emphatic repetition of this poem— 
“I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope, 

Tooting hope, tooting hope, tooting hope, 
tooting hope” ? 
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Perhaps Mr. Lindsay’s humor is richest 
and warmest in his poems of negro life, 
poems like “The Congo” and “The Booker 
Washington Trilogy.” In these poems we 
find the most lovable and fascinating quali- 
ties of the “Darkies,” their faith and super- 
stitions and the fantastic flights of their 
imaginations combined with rhythms like 
those that they themselves create and love. 
And the humor of these poems is not a 
humor that is trying to be funny. It is 
the humor of sympathy and understanding 
and of reality. It is mingled with whimsy. 
It is touched with pathos. Let us take, for 
example, the initial picture in the poem 
called “The Congo.” It would be a shame 
to read it without smiling. But it is too true 
a picture for laughter. 


“Big black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the 
table, 

Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of 
a broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, boom, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a 
broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom. 

Then | had religion, then I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in 
derision. 

Then | saw the Congo creeping through 
the black, 

Cutting through the forest with a golden 
track.” 


In the first poem of “The Booker Wash- 
ington Trilogy,” “A Negro Sermon :— 
Simon Legree,” we find Mr. Lindsay’s 
humor in spirited descriptions of that ex- 
ample of perfect villainy. 


“He had great long teeth, and an appetite. 

He ate raw meat, ’most every meal, 

And rolled his eyes till the cat would 
squeal . . 

He beat poor Uncle Tom to death 

Who prayed for Legree with his last 
breath. 

Then Uncle Tom to Eva flew 

To the high sanctoriums bright and new; 

And Simon Legree stared up beneath, 

And — his heels and ground his 
teeth: 

And went down to the Devil.” 


It is further related that he found the Devil 


eating a ham bone and that these kindred 
spirits became fast friends! 

But the best and most characteristic of 
these poems of negro folk life in this coun- 
try is the poem game called “King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba.” This is a poem 
of fine imagining. And into it comes all 
the negro’s love of pomp and circumstance 
and fine manners. 


“King Solomon, he asked the Queen of 
Sheba, 
Bowing most politely : 
‘Why are the stars so high, 
There in the velvet sky, 
Rolling in rivers by, 
Ten thousand years? 


“The Queen of Sheba answered like a lady, 

Bowing most politely : 

‘They’re singing of your kingdom to the 
angels, 

They guide your chariot with their lamps 
and candles, 

Therefore they burn so far— 

So you can drive your car 

Up where the prophets are, 

Ten thousand years.’ ” 


But even finer and larger are a number of 
the other poems of American life express- 
ing social sympathy of an uncommon kind 
with forces and personalities commonly con- 
sidered unpoetic. In “General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven,” a poem, by the 
way, which is a masterpiece of powerful 
and keen phraseology, we have the whole 
vision of the Salvation Army man who 
stands on the street corner singing, “Are 
you washed in the blood of the Lamb?” In 
this hotly human poem we are permitted to 
watch the transfiguration of Booth’s “Ver- 
min-eaten saints with mouldy breath” as 
they are led into the very courts of heaven 
by the beating of Booth’s “Big bass drum.” 
In the light of the vision of King Jesus 
we see them becoming, 


“Sages and sybils now and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires, and of forests green!” 


In “the Drunkard’s Funeral” we have 
another poem of social sympathy which is 
typically American and charged with life. 
In it is the essential spirit of the whole 
American movement for prohibition as well 
as a most vivid and truthful picture of the 
external aspects of the movement as it can 
be seen in the woman worker for temper- 
ance, the “little sister” who wears a “mussy 
bonnet” on her “little gray head.” Because 
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Mr. Lindsay is a humorist the poem never 
becomes a tract. Nor is it an exercise in 
maudlin sentimentality. But nevertheless 
we feel his sympathy with the little sister 
“*You are right, little sister,” I said.” 

This same spirit of shining kindliness is 
keenly felt in the clean-cut vigor and beauty 
of “The Broncho that Would Not Be 
Broken.” Anyone who has known the fury 
of the midsummer sun in Kansas, who has 
been beset by the multitudinous grasshop 
pers and flies of that great agricultural 
commonwealth will be touched by the fiery 
pathos of the death of the little colt broncho, 
“born with the pride of the lords great and 
olden,” the broncho “that would not be 
broken of dancing.” And this same kindli- 
ness and sympathy assumes greater dignity 
and becomes a fine social wisdom in such 
poems as “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night” and “The Eagle Forgotten,” a poem 
upon the death of Governor Altgeld of 
Illinois. But in his poem, “The Leaden- 
eyed,” Mr. Lindsay rises above kindliness 
and pathos into irony and power. This 
poem, I think, has only to be quoted to be- 
come a living memory—in the best sense, 
a classic. 


In what has already been said I have 
tried to show the human reasons for Vachel 
Lindsay’s vitality as a poet and for his 
consequent popularity. I have mentioned 
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his American humor and his An 


rican 
kindliness and sympathy. But there is also 
an artistic reason for his success as a poet 
of which I have said nothing. And yet it 


would be idle to write about him, idle to 
read his work at all if he did not possess 
something more rare than kindliness and 
humor, the magic-making, joy-giving, lift- 
ing and vivifying power of poetic imagina- 
tion. By virtue of that power he is one 
of those who can take the cheap pigskin of 
the common experience and make of it an 
embroidered wallet for the spiritual wealth 
of our nation. By virtue of this power he 
can become, in poems like the series of 
quaint little rhymes about the moon, the 
friend of stars and fairies and the peer of 
children., 

Vachel Lindsay’s imagination is an elfin 
miracle. Amy Lowell, alone of living 
American poets, is capable of a like lux- 
uriant fecundity of fancy. But when we 
read her poems we feel chiefly an_ intel- 
lectual pleasure in the beauty she has made 
When we read Vachel Lindsay’s best work 


we feel that the poet himself is car- 
ried away on the wild wings of his 
own flight, and we are stirred as 
Miss Lowell, with all her skill, can 


never stir us. For when Vachel Lindsay 
permits his imagination to accomplish its 
proudest purposes he becomes emotionally 
lyrical. And then his work declares to all 
who can and will perceive aesthetic values, 
the ancient and ennobling glory of poetry. 
Such an emotionally lyrical passage is to 
be found at the end of that delightfully 
boisterous poem of the West, “The Santa 
Fé Trail.” It seems as if a brass band has 
just gone past us down the street, and, as 
the noisy music begins to dies away we hear 
the pure notes of the lyre. 


“My goal is the mystery the beggars win. 
I am caught in the web the night-winds 
spin. 
The edge of the wheat-ridge speaks to me. 
I talk with the leaves of the mulberry tree 
And now I hear, as I sit alone 
In the dusk, by another big Santa Fe stone, 
The souls of the tall corn gathering round 
And the gay little souls of the grass in the 
ground. 
Listen to the tale the cottonwood tells. 
Listen to the windmills singing o’er the 
wells. 
Listen to the whistling flutes without price 
Of myriad prophets out of paradise. 
7 (Continued on page 519) 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES DE- 
SIGNED FOR SIDE HILL AND 
TERRACE 


OUSES built upon a side hill often 
H possess an attractiveness not to be 
found in those erected upon a level 
plateau. They seem more spontaneous, 
more a part of the earth. When an architect 
looks at the ground upon which he is to 
place a home, he either uses the inequali- 
ties of the ground as an inspiration and fits 
his house into it easily and naturally, or else 
he remoulds the earth according to a set 
plan, cutting down the top of a knoll and 
leveling the depressions, which expensive 
procedure is apt to blunt his inspiration. 
When he takes advantage of the ground in- 
equalities and fits in foundations or porches 
and raises walls with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the natural beauty of the place, then 
he creates a house that has a charm about 
it that the more conventional structure does 
not possess. 


We have designed this month houses fol- 
lowing along these two natural directions, 
that is, the first house has been fitted on the 
ground so that it looks like some natural 
growth, while the second house has been de- 
signed for a level strip of ground such as a 
terrace. If the second house should be built 
on a hillside, a bench would have to be made 
and the house placed upon it. Such a posi- 
tion gives great satisfaction to a number of 
people, because of its dignified formality. 

The first house, shown here, Touchstone 
House, Number 19, is to be built upon a 
hillside and rises out of the ground, in the 
most informal way. The builder should see 
to it that the rocks at the base of the porch 
are fitted into the ground as though they had 
been there for generations. The rocks at the 
top of the foundaticn should also be irregu- 
lar, blending in with the stucco of the house, 
which comes down to them and fits around 
them as if the whole structure was of one 
piece. Where stucco and rocks join the lines 
should not by any means be straight, but one 
rock should be higher, another lower, than 


its neighbor. This gives the effect of a solid | 


rock house, partly plastered over. In reality, 
the house is of frame and stucco, because 
this is an inexpensive building method. 


Craftsmen 


We have placed the porch on the lower 
side of the house because in all probability 
the view would be off and over the valley 
stretching out at the foot of the hill. This 
gives also an opportunity for a rock garden 


DETAIL OF 
HOUSE 
NO. 20 








at the base of the porch wall. This wall can 
be treated in a number of ways. We have 
suggested that a large plant box of wood be 
fitted amongst the boulders as they are 
placed in position. On the other side is a 
rock in the form of a shelf, hollowed out to 
make a little bird bath. All the planting 
against such a house should be of wild flow- 
ers with never a straight line or trim border 
or symmetrical bed. Everything should be 
as informal as possible. 
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DETAIL OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 


NO 19. 


terraced entrance to the porch 
is at the upper side, as the 
approach is from the lower 
side of the hill, so the grade 
can be gradual. In the living 
room is a large fireplace with 
a cosy seat by it. It is amply 
lighted with two groups of 
windows. The door leading 
to the porch is glassed clear to 
the ground. 

Entering the house through 
the little foyer hall, one turns 
to the left to the living room. 
The kitchen is reached 
through a hall-way, so that the 
maid answers the door with- 
out having to pass through the 
living room. The kitchen is 
completely equipped and so 
arranged that the work can be 
done in the easiest possible 
manner. The sink, with its 








The hand-hewn timbers are stained brown 
like the stone and the side walls are a warm 
cream. If the stones were grey, then the 
whole house should be developed in differ- 
ent shades of grey. The roof, perhaps, 
could be made a soft forest green. 

_Within—the house is the acme of conve- 
mience. It is divided in three different units 
—living section, working section and the 
sleeping quarters. The two bedrooms and 
bath are quite separate from the main 
house, which gives the quietness so desir- 
able. Living room and dining room are 
practically one, and could be made to unite 
still more closely if the little wall by the 
china closet were eliminated. The large 
porch fronting 
the living room 
makes a charm- 
ing out-door sit- |}! P 
ting room. The 
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drain-board, is placed directly 
E. 


under the window and the 
dresser for dishes close beside it, so that 
the dishes can be washed and put away with 
no unnecessary motions. A little table is 
placed beside it, so that the maid may have 
a pleasant view of the garden when working 
or eating her own meals. 

We have made the entrance to the dining- 
room from the kitchen through a small pas- 
sage way, but, if the owner desires, a door 
could be made to open directly into the 
dining-room from the kitchen, but we pre- 
fer the arrangement as indicated, however. 
The passage way serves to separate the pan- 
try from the kitchen 
and gives access to the 
maid’s room. In case 
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George Fowles 


POUCCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 19: ESPECIALLY SUITED 
PO A SLOPING HILLSIDE: THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THIS HOUSE IS PLANNED FOR ECONOMY, AND 
THE FLOOR PLANS ARE BOTH PRACTICAL IN 
DETAIL AND GENEROUS IN SPACE ARRANGEMENT 
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Designed by George Fowler 





need for the maid’s room, then 
this part, devoted to the maid’s | 
suite, can be made into a most 
out-door 
room or living room. 


charming 


OUCHSTONE HOUSE 
number 20 is an entirely 
different type of house from 
the one just described. 
much larger and is two story 
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instead of one. 


the whole atmosphere is more 


conservative. 


warm and rich looking, in | 
form dignified and imposing. |, 
The entrance terrace can be 
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made of the same brick as the 
house or of dull red or evena ‘|| 
rich green square tile. 
the central hall radiates the 
living and working section of 
the house. The living room is 
at the left and directly from it 
is the large sun porch. This is intended to 
be heated so that it makes a delightfully 
sunny and attractive living room in the sum- 
mer and winter. At the right of the hall is 
the dining-room, and opening from it is a 
small breakfast room. 

The house is brick, exposed woodwork 
stained instead of painted and roof of tile 
or shingles dipped in a wood preservative. 

In a house as large as this one, the kitchen 
of necessity would have to be large and 
complete; in this case we have planned a 
service porch at the front of the house and 
made it seem a part of the main house wall, 
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KITCHEN CORNER IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 20. 


introducing a lattice instead of a window 


to provide for the circulation of air. 


All 


deliveries are therefore made at the side of 
the house. A detailed pen and ink drawing 
of one end of the kitchen shows an almost 
continuous line of drain-broad and dresser, 
so that dishes can be easily removed from 


one side to the other. 


The sink as usual is 


beneath the windows and the range is amply 
lighted from another window. The pantry 
is generously supplied with shelves. 
Up-stairs, there are four bedrooms and 
a bath, also generous closets for each room. 
Some of the closets are aired by small win- 
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dows. There is also 
a large storage place 
beneath the roof over 
the kitchen wing. 
Every room in the 
house is thoroughly 
ventilated by reason 
of the position of the 
windows, which give 
cross-drafts. 

The material for the 
exterior of this house 
may be either of tap- 
estry or smooth 
pressed brick, as the 
builder prefers. The 
brick can be laid in 
wide joints, flush or 
raked out, as desired. 
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NEW FURNITURE FROM OLD MODELS 


NEW FURNITURE FROM OLD 


MODELS 
(Continued from page 499) 

Places for storage are necessary even in 
the most simple sort of housekeeping, and 
after the chest the cupboard is the most 
primitive means of filling the need. In 
English households the court or livery cup- 
board and the hutch were familiar types. 
A few of these pieces were imported to the 
colonies, but the simple box-like cupboards, 
often with panelled doors, supported on 
stout straight legs, were more frequent. It 
was still many years before the advent of 
the sideboard, and the cupboard, its simple 
prototype, together with the long narrow 
wall tables of the period, took its place in 
the dining-rooms of the early colonists. 

For a great many years after the landing 
at Plymouth Rock, benches, forms and 
stools served as seats in the New England 
Colonies, and chairs were practically un- 
known. The “joint” stool frequently listed 
in ancient inventories of household goods 
brought over from England, was under- 
stood to mean a three-legged stool, and 
must have been one of the commonest arti- 
cles of furniture then in use. Long forms 
or benches were made to be placed against 
the wall or on either side of the larger 
tables. Besides the three-legged “joint” 
stools, there were four-legged rectangular 
stools, in reality merely shortened forms. 
The workmanship was of the crudest kind. 

What chairs the Colonists possessed were 
chiefly of two sorts, the turned chairs, with 
turned frames and backs composed either 
of spindles or of horizontal slats; and the 
wainscot chair. The latter was a ponderous 
affair of solid oak. The back was usually 
a framed piece of panelling, although carved 
backs occur, and there was a great deal of 
bulky underbracing beneath the seat. Cush- 
ions were used to soften the uncompromis- 
ing rigidity of these wood chairs, but even 
with that concession to comfort, they can- 
not have been entirely easy seats. <A 
variation of the wainscot chair was the 
table-chair, with a round back which could 
be tilted over to rest upon the arms, thus 
forming a table. 

Leather covered chairs, decorated with 
round-headed brass nails, were known as 
Cromwellian chairs. The notorious Cap- 
tain Kidd, according to an inventory dated 
1692, brought with him to New York “two 
dozen single nailed leather chairs, £1, 16s.” 
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So low a valuation, even in those days 
raises an interesting question as to whether 
or not he came by them honestly. 

By the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, standards of living were higher, 
In England the days of the dour Crom. 
well were past and Charles II, whose tastes 
were extravagant and expenditures prodi- 
gal, ascended the throne. The beautify! 
tall caned chairs with elaborate stretchers 
between the front legs and carved cresting 
topping the high backs were the favorite 
chairs of the period, and many of them 
found their way to this side of the Atlan- 
tic. They were expensive chairs, often 
made from walnut, which came into fre- 
quent use as a fine cabinet wood. Like the 
wainscot chairs, they were far commoner 
in the Southern colonies than in New En- 
gland. Some very creditable attempts were 
made at native manufacture, usually in 
simplified form. American-made chairs 
frequently had rush instead of cane seats; 
the caning of the back was replaced by 
plain grooved slats; and in many cases the 
cresting was dispensed with and a slightly 
shaped flat strip took its place. Such chairs 
were called “banister-backs,” and remained 
in fashion through the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Caned daybeds in the 
same style as the cane-backed chairs were 
familiar in some of the wealthier colonies, 
but their suggestion of idle luxury was not 
congenial to the stern New England mind. 

The few pieces of this early oaken fur- 
niture of Jacobean type still preserved in 
America have been found, for the most 
part, in old New England homes. Thrift 
was a dominating principle in these sturdy 
pioneer families, who did not believe in 
abandoning their household possessions for 
every freak and change of fashion. In the 
South there is scarcely a piece to be found. 
Economical scruples did not trouble the 
wealthy plantation owners, who furnished 
their mansions with the latest English prod- 
ucts, and bestowed the cruder furniture 
upon dependents or used it to start a blaze 
in one of their wide-mouthed fireplaces. 

By the time that William and Mary, the 
Dutch monarchs, ascended the English 
throne in 1688, the American colonies had 
grown prosperous. Cabinet-making had 
advanced also in scope and quality, and 
furniture, both importations from Englan4 
and that of native manufacture, became 
more plentiful. The period of William and 
Mary marks the beginning of the “age of 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE 


walnut” and the decline of oak as a cabinet 
wood. This furniture is distinguished by 
a few easily marked characteristics, chief 
among them the bell- or trumpet-turning. 
Vase shaped finials, X-shaped stretchers, 
and acorn pendents are also of frequent 
occurrence. Carving, as a means of deco- 
ration, was less used than in the Jacobean 
period. 

During the reign of Queen Anne the 
cabriole or “bandy” leg, ending in a hoof 
or claw and ball foot, and sometimes carved 
at the knee, took the place of the trumpet- 
turned legs of the preceding period. The 
smooth splat is an essential characteristic 
of Queen Anne chairs, and differentiates 
them from those of William and Mary 
style, in which the back was sometimes a 
carved splat and sometimes caned like the 
Stuart Restoration chairs. 

The highboy was one of the most popu- 
lar pieces of furniture in both these periods, 
and in America it enjoyed a much greater 
vogue than in England. As a matter of 
fact, the highboy was two pieces of furni- 
ture—a lowboy or table with varying num- 
bers of drawers, and a chest of drawers 
to be set on top of the lowboy. The Queen 
Anne highboy illustrated shows many of the 
most characteristic features of this type— 
cabriole legs with claw and ball feet, scallop 
shell ornaments in the deep central drawers, 
swan-neck pediment, and flaming urn fin- 
ials. William and Mary highboys had flat 
tops and the lower part was usually pro- 
vided with six instead of four legs and 
with underbracing and stretchers. The 
name highboy is said to have been applied 
in derision to the bandy-legged style, and 
was unknown in England. In the inven- 
tories the two sections of the highboy were 
listed as “chest of drawers on frame” or 
“chest of drawers and table.” The lower 
portion, or lowboy, was frequently used 
separately as a table, or dressing table in 
conjunction with one of the small toilet 
mirrors of the period. Highboys and low- 
boys, as well as other pieces of furniture, 
were often lacquered, especially during the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the Chinese 
influence was predominant in England. 

Heavy oak tables now were replaced by 
those of lighter make, and small tables for 
tea—the fashionable beverage of the period 
—cards, and other incidental purposes, were 
made in great numbers. While in addition 
to the finely made chairs which became 
plentiful, upholstered sofas took their place 
in Colonial homes. 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 512) 
Harken to the wonder that the night-air 

carries . 
Listen. ..to...the... whisper. 
Of...the... Prairie. . . fairies 
Singing o’er the fairy plain :— 
‘Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Love and glory, 
Stars and rain, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet . . 

All of the strong and quaint, subtle and 

original qualities that have won fame for 
Vachel Lindsay are to be found at their 
best in “The Chinese Nightingale.” Gra- 
cious rhythm and exquisite phraseology, 
warm sympathies and delicious imaginings 
are met in this lyrical vision, this fantasy 
in a San Francisco laundry. 
“Then this did the noble lady say: 
‘Bird, do you dream of our home-coming 
day 
When you flew like a courier on before 
From the dragon-peak to our palace-door, 
And we drove the steed in your singing 
path— 
The ramping dragon of laughter and 
wrath: 
And found our city all aglow, 
And knighted this joss that decked it so? 
There were golden fishes in the purple 
river 
And silver fishes and rainbow fishes. 
There were golden junks in the laughing 
river, 
And silver junks and rainbow junks: 
There were golden lilies by the bay and 
river, 
And silver lilies and tiger-lilies, 
And tinkling windbells in the gardens of 
the town 
By the black-lacquer gate 
Where walked in state 
The kind king Chang 
And his sweetheart mate. . . .’” 

In days like these, when the world pain is 
sore within us, poetry like this should be 
remembered, for it is an ennobling joy. 

Note.—Vachel Lindsay is the author of 
a number of books of prose and verse, all 
published by The Macmillan Company. His 
books of verse are: “General William Booth 
Enters Into Heaven,” “The Congo and 
Other Poems” and “The Chinese Night- 
ingale and Other Poems.” His books of 
prose are: “Adventures While Preaching 
the Gospel of Beauty,” “The Art of the 
Moving Picture” and “A Handy Guide for 
Beggars.” 
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THE PATRIOTIC KITCHEN : 
AID THE GOVERNMENT BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


REAT thinkers have often called 
people’s attention to the fact that 
it is not what is done, but the man- 
ner of doing it that elevates work 

from commonplaceness or vulgarity to the 
highest pinnacle of art. “Every action even 
to the drawing of a line or utterance of a 
syllable is capable of a peculiar dignity in 
the manner of it, which we sometimes ex- 
press by saying it is truly done (as a line or 
tone is true), so also it is capable of dignity 
still higher in the motive of it. For there 
is no action so slight, or so mean, but it 
may be done to a great purpose, and en- 
nobled therefor; nor is any purpose so 
great but that slight actions may help it, and 
may be so done as to help it much.” That 
is the way Ruskin calls attention to the fact 
that if a workman does his work well he 
has won a fellowship to the noblest form 
of manly virtues and attainments. 

For a considerable number of years the 
kitchen has been relegated to the back of the 
house, hidden away where no one but the 
servants knew anything about it, kept secret 
from guests, even members of the house- 
hold seldom daring to visit the ugly, greasy 
room. But the women of this country are 
now realizing that it is a patriotic duty to 
understand the government of the house- 
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KITCHEN IN A MODERN HOME OF A WOMAN 
WHO DOES HER OWN HOUSE WORK, SHOWING 
DINING TABLE AND OPEN SHELVES ARRANGED 


WITH BRIGHT CHINA TO GIVE COLOR 
ATTRACTIVENESS. 


AND 
hold and to see to it that thrift be main- 
tained in her division of the world’s work 
as surely as it must be in the business world. 

It is said that a grub finds its wings by 
moving dumbly toward the light and that a 
plant puts forths its flower by feebly push- 
ing toward the light. The instinct of every 
growing thing is toward light or what we 
may call beauty. A woman consciously 
works toward beauty. She longs for it in 
her life and never makes any real develop- 
ment without the stimulus which the need 
of beauty has created in her. When a wo- 
man yields to this desire for beauty she 
yields to one of the greatest creative Powers 
in the world. In the early Puritan days, 
women were compelled to crush out their 
yearning for beautiful surroundings but 
now they are encouraged in every possible 
way to surround themselves with as much 
beauty as they can possibly get together. 
The most notable example of the modern 
woman’s determination to have everything 
about her beautiful is found in the organiza- 
tion and furnishing of her kitchen. 


HE kitchen is being honored today 
as it deserves to be. It is the pivot 
upon which the whole household ma- 
chinery revolves. The health and happiness 


THE PATRIOTIC KITCHEN 


of the entire family 
depends upon the 
management of the 
kitchen. It is not un- 
usual to find a mod- 
ern young housewife 
taking her guests to 
the kitchen first of 
all, to show’ how 
charming and_ per- 
fect is its appoint- 
ment. Surely there is 
no more attractive 
room in a house than 
a modern kitchen, 
glowing with light 
and cleanliness, 
everything about it 
clean and shiny. Not 
by any manner of 
means the dull, 
smoky, sunless room 
of former days, but 
glowing with copper 
kettles, each detail 
beautiful and effi- 
cient. 
Cram says “the fact 
that a thing was hum- 
ble in its function was 
no reason why it 
should not be perfect 
in form and fashioning. The Japanese knew 
that art was not an amenity of life, a mere 
prettiness, pleasing perhaps but decidedly a 
luxury. They knew it was the mark of a 
man, a proof of his character, the pledge of 


COMBINATION KITCHEN SERVICE TEA 
WAGON, THAT MAKES HOUSE-WORK EASY. 


CORNER OF A KITCHEN BELONGING TO AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, 
SHOWING FINE CHINA USED AS DECORATION 
ARRANGED ON OPEN SHELVES, FAVORED BY 
MODERN KITCHEN EXPERTS. 


his civilization, and therefore they were 
ashamed to do anything that was not beauti- 
ful.” The tiny tables, the spoons, knife han- 
dles, cooking utensils and baskets of a Jap- 
anese kitchen are so shapely, so exquisitely 
designed, that many of them are worthy to 
find place in the treasure houses of the 
world. Why should not our own kitchen 
utensils be so beautiful that it is a pleas- 
ure to handle them! Why should not the 
extra supply of apples, potatoes, sugar, rice, 
etc., be kept in retainers beautifully fash- 
ioned? Beauty is not ornate but the acme 
of simplicity, of usefulness. 


[N addition to woman’s_ unrestrained 

yielding to desire for the beautiful in her 
kitchen has come the sense that this de- 
partment must be managed with wisdom. 
A number of women have made both a 
science and an art of housekeeping. Mrs. 
Christine Frederick after years of experi- 
ment has discovered many simple ways of 
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THE PATRIOTIC KITCHEN 


reducing the drudgery of a kitchen by the 
simple matter of placing the drainboard of 
the sink at the left, of getting the sink the 
perfect height from the floor so that the 
back would not be strained in washing the 
dishes, and the position of the stove in re- 
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CORNER OF A CITY KITCHEN EQUIPPED WITH 
GAS, SHOWING SHELVES OF BOOKS, MENDING 
BASKET AND POT OF FLOWERS IN THE WIN- 
DOW AND BRIGHT, WASHABLE CURTAINS. 
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EFFICIENCY KITCHEN EQUIPPED WITH ELEC- 
TRIC REFRIGERATOR AND RANGE. DESIGNED 
BY THE STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTUR-. 
ING COMPANY. 


lation to the ice box. She has standardized, 
as it were, the equipping of the kitchen so 
that there is less waste 
of motion, which 
means a great saving 
of vitality. She has 
thought out the ar- 
rangement of the 
kitchen so that there is 
but one continuous 
flowing motion from 
ice box to kitchen, cab- 
inet to stove to dining 
table when meals are 
prepared and from the 
table to the sink, drain- 
boards and _ closets 
when the table is to be 
cleared away, so that 
there is not one un- 
necessary step and no 
confusing criss-cross- 
ing from side to side of 
the room. All the small 
utensils are grouped 
in proper relation to the larger processes 
to which they belong. 


She has discovered that in preparing 
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food we use egg beaters, bread knife, can 
opener, etc., and these should be hung near 
the kitchen cabinet. Such cooking utensils 
as skimmer, pan cake turner, long fork, etc., 
should be near the stove, and the serving 
tools such as colander, strainers, etc., should 
be over or near the serving table. Every 
tool must be in immediate reach when its 
work is to be done. There must be not 
only a definite place for each article but 
nothing must be overcrowded, nor things 
in the way of each other. Every utensil 
must be placed at the right height, which 
should be adjusted to the convenience of the 
worker. 

Open plumbing, tables covered with zinc, 
galvanized iron or porcelain are essential to 
the sanitation of the standardized kitchen. 
All the woodwork and trim should be of 
hard wood with a finish that allows fre- 
quent and easy washing. The colors should 
be light, cheerful, and restful tones. Light 
greens, tans, blues are the most satisfactory 
colors. Floor coverings should be com- 
fortable to stand on and easy to wash and 
of a material that will not absorb grease or 
stain. Linoleum, tile and a new cork ma- 
terial are among the finest of all materials 
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for kitchen use. Baseboards should be 
curved so that there is no opportunity for 
dust to collect. 


RS. FREDERICK also declares that 

another important phase of the work 

for efficiency in the home and the liberation 

of women from household drudgery is to 

attain an efficient attitude of mind, to rea- 

lize that kitchen work in all its details is 

fascinating and stimulating if approached 

with intelligence and culture. The efficient 

attitude of mind shows itself by starting out 

in the right direction and not running 

around in circles, as it were. Much energy 

is wasted by lack of concentration or inat- 

tention to the work at hand. Her way of 

teaching women to like housework is to 

interest them, to prove to them that dish 

washing, for instance, involves half a doz- 

en sciences and that logic, philosophy and 

MODERN KITCHEN CABINET HOLDING BOTH sociology have direct association with ae 

UTENSILS AND MATERIALS FOR MAKING Business men have found out that it is 
BREADS AND PASTRIES. (Continued on page 528) 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOL- 
DIER BOYS IN THE PRISON 
CAMPS: BY JEANNE JUD- 
SON 


AR always means weeks of waiting 
\ \ and months of anxiety for the 
women at home, punctuated by 
those bright days when letters arrive 
saying that the soldiers are still fighting, un- 
wounded, or better still, are resting in some 
hospital behind the lines with slight wounds. 
These things are harrowing, but there is 
a still more torturing thing—the list of 
missing. 
Of course every effort is made to keep 
a record of each man. Each man wears 
two identity discs, one on a small chain 
around his wrist and one on a small chain 
around his neck. Each disc has the man’s 
name, and his regiment printed on it, so 
that dead and wounded can be identified 
and relatives notified. The reason for two 
identity discs is plain and gruesome. If 
a man loses his arm or hand, the disc on 
his neck remains, and if his head.is shot off 
the disc on his wrist still reveals his identity. 
If a man is wounded there is no doubt but 
that his relatives will learn in time, and if 
he is killed there is a very good chance his 
fate will be known and his relatives notified, 
but there is always some doubt, and when 
a name appears in the list of missing the 
question arises as to whether he is killed, 
of whether he has been captured by the 
enemy. 


America had not been in the war many 
months before the women of Grandboro in 
common with the women of thousands of 
other towns and cities in the country were 
anxiously scanning these lists and finding 
from time to time the names of some of 
their own boys printed there. “Missing 
need not necessarily mean dead,” Mrs. 
Talbot explained, “and we must not believe 
that a man is dead until so notified by the 
war office, nor must we be frantic at the 
thought of our boys being held prisoner. 
Time and distance are not the formidable 
things they were fifty years ago, and we 
have already demonstrated that our boys 
are not lost to us just because they are not 
at home. We have contributed to their com- 
fort in the training camps, on the trans- 
ports, in the trenches, in the hospitals; and 
we can continue our work for them even 
in a German prison camp. 
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“Naturally the chief need of our men in 
prison camps will be food, for we cannot 
expect the German people to feed their 
prisoners well when their own men are 
limited as to rations.” 

Then Mrs. Talbot went on to explain our 
humanitarian link with the enemy countries 
through the Red Cross—an organization to 
which even the German people render a 
certain amount of respect. 

The American Red Cross has a committee 
in neutral Switzerland through which each 
American prisoner in Germany receives 
every two weeks three food kits, containing 
from nine to ten pounds of food. 

The German authorities have agreed to 
allow these food kits to be delivered and 
to have each prisoner sign a receipt so that 
we can be assured that the food really 
reaches the people for whom it is intended. 
Elis L. Dresel is in charge of this work at 
Berne. The food is sent to Berne in bulk 
and the food kits made up there. It is ar- 
ranged that relatives of American prison- 
ers can send the food for individual men 
if they desire. 


Of course great care must be exercised 
in the choice of food products sent—to send 
foods that will last through the transporta- 
tion and distribution, and also those that will 
make a well balanced ration. The latter 
consideration will be in charge of the com- 
mittee in Berne that packs the individual 
kits. The food division of the Surgeon 
General’s office has prescribed a table of 
food for each kit so that an adequate amount 
of nourishment may be provided for each 
man until the arrival of the next installment. 

Mrs. Talbot had secured a list of things 
which would be suitable for one of these 
food kits, as follows: Rice, sugar, dried 
beef, pork and beans, peanut butter, soda 
crackers, evaporated milk, coffee, salt and 
pepper, milk chocolate, dessicated fruit, jam, 
nut margerine, and dried figs. This list con- 
tains the proper amount of fats, carbo- 
hydrates and heat calories requisite for an 
inactive man. 

In addition to sending food, Mrs. Talbot 
explained that other comforts such as soap, 
tobacco and even clothing might be sent, 
though it was doubtful if magazines or any 
sort of reading matter would be admitted. 

One hundred tons of food have already 
been sent in this manner—sufficient to sus- 
tain one hundred prisoners for nine months. 
The fact that even in German prison camps, 
there was still a possiblity of keeping in 






IN THE PRISON CAMPS 


touch with the boys and of doing something 
to add to their comfort had a decidedly 
cheering effect on the women. As in previ- 
ous emergencies, they did not mind per- 
sonal grief so much, if they could only do 
something tangible to alleviate suffering 
and promote comfort among the fighting 
men. 

Mrs. Talbot and Mrs. Grayson had been 
very fortunate in that they continued to get 
letters from their boys and knew from 
month to month that they were still living 
and fighting. But there were two women 
who knew definitely that their sons were 
among those unfortunate men captured by 
the enemy, and half a dozen women who 
had had no news for so long a time that 
they feared the worst. 

Mrs. Grayson brought some comfort to 
these last by proposing to write a letter to 
Mr. Dresel, who is.not only in charge of the 
American Red Cross relief work at Berne, 
Switzerland, but is also an attache of the 
American legation at Berne, an official posi- 
tion which gives him authority to ask ques- 
tions and receive information which would 
be denied to the unofficial enquirer. 

The letter was written, enclosing the 
names of the missing men and asking Mr. 
Dresel to find out if possible if they were 
among the prisoners. Full details were 
given, names of the men and of their regi- 
ments and companies and the branch of ser- 
vice with which they had enlisted. Even 
the place where they had last been heard of 
was named, so that it would be easier to find 
them if the number of American prisoners 
proved to be very large. 

This was their first step in relief work 
for the American prisoners in Germany. 
The next step was to get together a big ship- 
ment of food to be sent to the Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington, from whence 
it would be reshipped to Berne, Switzerland. 

As in previous work they enlisted the aid 
of the business men of Grandboro. A 
wholesale grocer volunteered to give them 
food at cost—peanut butter, soda crackers, 
dried fruit, coffee, salt and pepper, evapo- 
rated milk, rice and sugar. A candy manu- 
facturer contributed many bars of milk 
chocolate and all of the women contributed 
money to buy tobacco. 

In addition to these things the women put 
soap, tooth paste and tooth brushes, court 
plaster, gauze bandages and writing mate- 
rials in their shipment. 

At that time there was definite knowledge 
ot only two Grandboro men who were 


prisoners of war, and while the women did 
not want to make their gift exclusively to 
these boys, they did want to make sure that 
they were among those benefited by the of- 
fering. 

To do this the food was shipped to Wash- 
ington with instructions to have it sent to 
these two boys from Grandboro and to their 
comrades in the German prison camps. 
These instructions they were assured would 
be sent on to the American Red Cross com- 
mittee in Berne, so that when the food kits 
were made up in Switzerland and sent to 
the prison camps, the boys would know that 
they had come from their own people at 
home. 

Much thought went into the packing of 
this food shipment in order to give as large 
a variety as possible. Dried beef and salted 
meat were included in the first installment. 
Afterward, many things not suggested in the 
official lists and letters with these sugges- 
tions in them were sent to the Red Cross 
Headquarters in Washington for approval, 
for the women decided very wisely not to 
send anything unless they were sure that it 
could be used. Some of the suggestions 
were approved as practical and others were 
rejected. 

It was two months after Mrs. Grayson 
had sent her letter to Mr. Dresel that she 
received an answer, addressed to her as 
head of the Red Cross Committee in Grand- 
boro, from the Red Cross Headquarters in 
Berne. 

The letter contained the news that two of 
the missing boys about whom the women 
had inquired, had actually been found in 
one of the German prison camps. Mrs. 
Grayson made haste to call up the two 
mothers and before the day was over not 
only they but all the other women interested 
had called to read the good news. The only 
sad part of the day was the fact that only 
two of the boys were found. There was 
no news of the other four missing men and 
the fact that they had not been found in the 
prison camps made their death seem almost 
a certainty. 

Aside from the great happiness and relief 
that the news brought to at least two homes, 
the information now made it possible for 
the Grandboro women to send food person- 
ally addressed to at least four men—a very 
important thing, for only by the signed 
receipts could any of them be sure that the 
food sent had really reached the men for 
whom it was intended and that the German 
authorities had lived up to their agreement. 
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By sending letters in care of the American 
Red Cross at Berne, they could now actually 
communicate with their boys. It took a 
long time to send the letters and a still 
longer time to receive replies, but it was 
infinitely better than being entirely cut off 
from them. If letters meant much to the 
men in the line and to the men in hospitals, 
they meant infinitely more to these men, cut 
off from their comrades and held prisoners, 
who could not know the course of battle or 
what was happening in the outside world. 

Of course great care must be exercised 
that letters to prisoners should contain noth- 
ing to which the German authorities would 
object—no war news especially—for natur- 
ally all letters to the men would be strictly 
censored, as well as their replies. But at 
least they could send brief messages of cheer 
and love, and the men could gain courage 
knowing their people were thinking of them. 

The first plans for the prisoners were 
made in the late summer. When colder 
weather set in making the women think 
more pityingly than before of these unhappy 
prisoners, Mrs. Grayson decided to find out 
if there was not some arrangement whereby 
the men could be provided with warm cloth- 
ing. She was informed from the head- 
quarters in Washington that an effort was 
being made to provide means for sending 
clothing and blankets, and for having some 
assurance that these things reached the men. 

In the meantime a letter from one of the 
boys told of the meaningless days passed in 
enforced idleness with no sort of diversion. 
Some of the time the prisoners were put to 
work. Then they worked long hours with 
no more food allowance than they would 
have been given when they were idle, but 
there were many days when the men had 
nothing to occupy their minds except the 
tobacco sent from home. 

This letter resulted in a shipment of 
games to the Red Cross to be distributed in 
the prison camps—cards, checkers, chess, 
and other games. Simple things, but some- 
thing to occupy the minds of men herded to- 
gether in the cold with insufficient food and 
no occupation—cut off from all knowledge 
of what was transpiring in the world. 

There was at best but little that could be 
done for these men. But added to the other 
war time activities of the women, their knit- 
ting, their work for hospitals and rest huts, 
for recreation centers for the men in train- 
ing and their contributions to the War 
Library Fund, the women had a happy sense 
of activity and usefulness. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
CHINESE RUG ON MODERN 
HOME DECORATION 


HE art of the Chinese as manifested 
| in their rugs has found an apprecia- 
tive audience in America from the 
time a few connoisseurs saw and sang the 
praises of the first antique Chinese rugs 
brought here. The color of these old temple 
rugs was so wonderful that their appearance 
in a room, even the most elaborately fur- 
nished drawing room of a New York City 
home, demanded a complete revision of the 
entire color scheme of that room. The col- 
ors of historic Chinese rugs have the mel- 
low quality of old tapestry and at the same 
time there seems to be hovering over them 
the irridescent shining of metal work or 
jewels. The colors are soft and fine in 
quality, as is also the material, showing a 
rare perfection of workmanship. The Chi- 
nese rugs, both in design and treatment 
have a quality that writers have occasionally 
likened to poems. Although many of the 
old Chinese rugs are woven with coarse 
materials, the majority of them are fine in 
quality and imagination. 

The Mohammedan rug is closely related 
to religious life, in fact, it is in a way a 
traveling mosque. Wherever a Moham- 
medan is, when he spreads his rug, stands 
upon it and bows to the East, he is in his 
mosque—the ground whereon he stands is 
holy ground. His rug and his prayer are 
closely related. Religious texts are often 
woven in his rug and religious symbols form 
the basis of many of his designs. Such 
notable texts as the following show the fer- 
vor with which the Oriental religious and 
secular life is blended :—‘‘With strands of 
vow and shreds of prayer,” shows the spirit 
in which a Moslem rug is woven.—‘‘I have 
no refuge other than Thy threshold,” is the 
Persian avowal often found incorporated in 
the rug he carries with him on his travels. 

Chinese rugs do not have the close rela- 
tionship to religion that the Persian possess, 
for they have from the beginning been 
chiefly utilized in the home rather than the 
temple. They have never been given the 
reverence due sacred things, though Chi- 
nese religion oftimes finds expression in 
their design. Philosophical and religious 
symbolical characters mean much to the 
Chinese and although we are not always 
able to understand these signs, they are so 
decorative that they charm us, although they 





THE CHINESE RUG 
have conveyed no mystic meaning 
whatsoever. 

The peony or moutan, is beau- 
tiful to us through reason of its 
form and exquisite color merely. 
We look at it simply for itself, as 
a decorative object, and its spir- 
itual significance entirely escapes 
us. We see the familiar Chinese 
figure of the three diagonal lines 
drawn in one direction, crossed by 
three diagonal lines drawn in an 
opposite direction and all united 
in one line and think it a delight- 
fully decorative object. A Chin- 
ese looks at it and sees the three 
divine attributes—kindness, wis- 
dom and power, inextricably 
blended and united with the three 
human attributes of life, beauty 
and strength. 

\ certain flower often used by 
the Chinese is, to our minds, sim- 
ply a peculiar design, but to them 
it represents the hand of God, for 
it has five petals, representing 
four fingers and a thumb. Often 
a littke Mandarin duck is intro- 
duced without ryhme or reason 
according to the mind of the Oc- 
cidental, but, to the Chinese, these 
ducks stand for conjugai felicity. The um- 
brella is a sign of divine protection, the 
pine of long life and the wave motif of 
eternal progression. 

The eight signs of the wheel, knot, 
canopy, umbrella, lotus, vase, conch-shell 
and the twin fishes show how Buddhistic 
doctrines influence both the decorative and 
industrial arts of the Chinese. 

On many of their floor and seat coverings 
and in the Manadrin robes we find the 
sacred moutan symbol, wands, scepters, 
musical instruments, such as the lute, 
leaves, lozenges, coins, books, games and 
fans. All these have mystic meaning to the 
Chinese. When the Oriental looks upon 
gardens, rugs, clothing, or ornaments of 
any kind, he sees not only the object before 
him, but a whole line of thoughts suggested 
by the object. Thus his pleasure in its 
beauty is increased. 

_We are steadily coming to an apprecia- 
tion of the spirit as well as the letter of 
things. The Chinese rug has helped us to 
see a hidden meaning. Its color has given 
us a new standard. Strangely enough, peo- 
ple of even little culture take kindly to the 
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Chinese rug. Although utterly unable to 
read or translate their symbols, neverthe- 
less, their appreciation is great. Fortunately 
for those whose purses do not warrant the 
purchase of genuine Chinese antique rugs, 
a few American manufacturers have given 
us modern reproductions that in color and 
lasting quality are fully equal to the major- 
ity of antique rugs. Of course there are 
some of the old rugs that modern art can- 
not possibly imitate, but the new rugs placed 
on the market, through one or two sources, 
show a pile of depth and softness equal to 
anything made of Chinese initiative. These 
rugs are woven in China by the children and 
grandchildren of those old masters who 
made rugs for temples and royal palaces. 

The price of these rugs is ridiculously 
cheap and their mellow luster gives to the 
ordinary room a beauty usually obtained by 
expensive antiques. In some cases the de- 
signs have been modified to suit American 
homes, in other instances the full intricate 
mysticism of the Oriental has been closely 
held to. The sizes have been made to sat- 
isfy our requirements. 

The majority of American homes could 
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not well afford to use a Chinese rug, be- 
cause its elaborateness is out of place. In 
China the furniture is simple and generally 
placed against the walls so that a rug richly 
patterned is perfectly suitable. If that 
same rug were placed in our drawing- 
rooms, with a table in the center of it and 
davenports at one end, it would be too con- 
spicuous. The modern rugs are made after 
the old Chinese patterns in color and senti- 
ment, but composed more simply and with 
flatter spaces, and these prove acceptable 
for our homes. 

These modern rugs showing the marvel- 
ous Chinese blues, coppers, peony reds and 
bamboo greens are worthy objects from 
which to key the whole room. Decorators 
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cannot err in harmonizing 
even the whole scheme of 
the room by choosing one of 
the colors from these inex- 
pensive, harmonious rugs 


Women who have but a 
moderate income are truly 
indebted to the American 
men who have been pioneers 
in this matter of placing the 
atmosphere in color harmo- 
nies and historic quality of 
the priceless Oriental rugs 
within reach of everyone 
who may desire them. They 
lack little in richness of 
sheen and perhaps wear bet- 
ter than the originals 

These modern rugs have 
been worked out in colors 
that are most desired by the 
present day home-makers. 
There are very few shades 
of blue, rose, copper or 
green that have not been re- 
produced so that it is pos- 
sible to find just the exact 
tone needed to complete the 
individual beautiful room. 

In selecting rugs, remem- 
ber that the floor-covering 
need not, and often should 
not, be identical with the 
room-colors. The floor, like 
the wall, is a background. 
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(Continued from page 523) 





Business men have found out that it is 
economy to install perfect equipment. 
Women must know that the same rule holds 
good for the household. It is economy to 
put in labor-saving devices—to mix the 
bread and whip cream with electricity in- 
stead of her precious vitality. She in fact 
should be the lord of the kitchen and direct 
the work rather than strain her muscles. 
Electricity washes clothes, cleans the floors 
Gas does away with the labor of filling 
stoves with coal and cleaning up the dirt 
that it makes. It is certainly unwise for 
her to spend her valuable energies in scrub- 
bing and lifting heavy hods of coal when the 
work could be done merely by pushing a 
button. 
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Flower-Bulbs 


for 
Flower Lovers 


WE have for a specialty the satisfaction of 
flower lovers who appreciate things of su- 
perior merit. 


It will be a pleasure to become acquainted with 
your ideals; you will find us with an enthusiasm 
equal to your own for finer flowers. 


We have interesting catalogs of our bulbous 
novelties and many standard things and will be 
happy to send you a copy. 


Among the many recent honors received, we were 
awarded by the Horticultural Society of New 
York: 


GOLD MEDAL FOR OUR TULIPS 
GOLD MEDAL FOR OUR NARCISSI 


John Scheepers & Co. 


Incorporated 


FLOWER-BULB SPECIALISTS 
No. 2 Stone Street - New York City 


Trial Gardens: Brookville, Long Island 
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Solid Mahogany Novelties 
for the Interior of Touchstone Houses 


No. 312% 4 y 
Inlaid Tip Table. at om 


A 
Solid Mahogany No. 340—Tea Wagon. rule Stand. 


2” Size 17 x 30 x 27”. olid 
<2" Demeter. Has service compartment under re- Mahogany. 
movable glass tray equipped with brass Scoup Plate. 
handles; glass shelf at bottom. 36” high. 


$12.00 


No. 

oo Te q 
Cane Sandwich 
Basket with 

Folding Handles. 
Size 14 x 22”, 

$6.50 


No. 277 


$4.50 
Inlaid $6.50 


Book Trough Solid Mahogany and Gold 
Solid Mahogany. Mir 
Height, 24”. idth, 9” Size of Glass, *” @ i2”. 
Length, 18” Frame, 10” « 17%". 
00 


$6.00 


Tre Novelties illustrated on this page are perfectly 
constructed throughout and beautifully finished. 
They enable you to procure, at a reasonable price, an 
attractive and serviceable piece of furniture to furnish 
any room in the house. Incidentally, they suggest 
Wedding Presents and Gifts which would be much 
appreciated. 


We have exceptional facilities for serving out of town 
patrons and assure delivery in perfect condition. 


Our booklet “S’’ sent on request. 
No. 110 


Jouls HESSLER«. “loon Lemp 
e e 2 1g 
No. 378 Jurniture Worth Mhile Silk Shade, 
Lacquered Ash 34 WEST 37™ STREET C 1 a 
Tray. NEW YORK omplete 
27%" high. on $20.00 
Telephone Greeley 1385 
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THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC: 
BY CHARLES POORE 


BOUT five years ago a small circle of 
A nsictover in New York City be- 

came interested in the activities and 
ideals of certain musical societies abroad 
known as the Friends of Music. It was 
Rinaldo Stroppoquaglia, a member of the 
Milan society, who first suggested to these 
musical enthusiasts and idealists the for- 
mation of a society here in New York, and 
with his co-operation an organization was 
started, a definite policy formulated, and, 
conforming to the custom of Friends of 
Music abroad, organized a series of sub- 
scription concerts. 

The credo of the Society of the Friends 
of Music is “to put within the reach of 
music-lovers music old and new; to revive 
works of interest; and to bring before the 
public American composers as well as the 
latest European compositions which deserve 
a hearing. It also aims to bring the com- 
poser, the artist, and the lover of music into 
closer relations.” 

These are the ideals that inspire all 
Friends of Music, wherever the Society is 
found—in Milan, in Paris, in Vienna. 


Among the first works produced by the 
New York Friends of Music was a pro- 


gramme of Florent Schmitt. And _ the 
importance of this music, combined with 
the fine manner of presenting it, at once en- 
deared the Society to all true music-lovers 
who were privileged to come within its 
sphere of influence. 

As it should be, each season the activi- 
ties of the Friends of Music have filled a 
more important place in our metropolitan 
musical life. The programs have covered 
a wide range of interest, from Bach to 
Scriabin, utilizing the orchestra, strings, 
voice, piano. A recent concert was devoted 
to music for flute, violoncello, and harp, in- 
troducing works by the New York harpist, 
Carlos Salzedo, and by Leopold Stokowski, 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A crowning achievement of the New 
York Friends of Music is its bringing to 
performance and to public recognition the 
works of a composer of real genius—Ernest 
Bloch. Now that leading orchestras—the 
Boston Symphony, the Symphony Society 
of New York, and the New York Philhar- 
monic—are playing compositions by Mr. 
Bloch it is difficult to realize that two years 
ago this wonderful composer and profound 
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scholar was living in our midst unknown, 
unrecognized. He had come from Switzer- 
land unheralded; he was “discovered” by 
the Friends of Music and brought forward 
by the Society as composer-conductor in a 
program of his own works at Carnegie Hall, 
last spring. Again this winter, under the 
auspices of the Friends of Music, he con- 
ducted two of his own works—‘Hiver- 
Printemps,” for orchestra, and ‘“Poemes 
d’Automne,” for orchestra and soprano 
solo ; the latter being heard for the first time 
anywhere. To quote briefly from the re- 
views of the concert—these works have tre- 
mendous dramatic power, they are in the 
composer’s characteristic style—modern, 
but not blatantly so—and full of genuine 
inspiration. 

Characteristic of the Friends of Music 
was the series of Beethoven sonatas for 
piano and violin, played by Harold Bauer 
and Jacques Thibaud, at the Punch and 
Judy Theatre, this fall. This small theatre 
affords the intimacy that an adequate and 
effective presentation of these sonatas de- 
mands; and music-lovers in New York feel 
grateful to the Friends of Music for spon- 
soring these charming concerts. 

The Society has no permanent home as yet ; 
of course, the possession of such a music 
center is one of the ideals toward which its 
officers and members aspire. For the pres- 
ent the subscription concerts are held in the 
Ball-Room of the Ritz-Carlton, chosen be- 
cause it affords the needed intimacy, and 
also because it suggests not at all the con- 
cert hall and the commercial influences 
which often accompany the public concert. 

It has been said that the New York 
Friends of Music owes its existence to a 
member of the Milan Society of the same 
name; but in fact the Society here is most 
intimately associated with “Les Amis de 
Musique” (Paris), both because of the ex- 
isting cordial Anglo-French relations and 
also because two French artists, formerly 
identified with “Les Amis de Musique,” are 
now living and concertizing here—Jacques 
Thibaud, who with Harold Bauer played 
so recently the series of Beethoven sonatas 
at the Punch and Judy Theatre, and Mme. 
Gabrielle Gills, soprano, who is very favor- 
ably known from her two New York recit- 
als. Mme. Gills indeed, very shortly before 
her departure for America, sang in one of 
the concerts of Les Amis de Musique in 
Paris, given in the old concert hall of the 
Paris Conservatoire, opened specially for 
this concert. 
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The President of Les Amis de Musique 
in Paris is M. Berly, a wealthy banker and 
dilettante; and he is in large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the Society. He 
has supported it munificently and he has 
maintained the concerts on a very high 
plane of artistic excellence. 

One of the oldest societies of the Friends 
of Music is in Vienna; it was founded in 
eighteen hundred and thirteen. It has al- 
ways received the support of the best musi- 
cians of the city ; and for many years elected 
its directors from its membership. More re- 
cently it has engaged professional directors, 
and among these have been Rubinstein, 
Brahms, and Gericke. Mr. Gericke is re- 
membered here as a former conductor of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. With the 
Vienna society are permanently associated 
the names of Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Brahms, works by all three composers hav- 
ing been produced by the Society. To the 
Vienna Friends of Music Brahms owed 
much of his success; the propaganda on his 
behalf carried on by the Society proving tre- 
mendously influential in stimulating an in- 
terest in his works, and in gaining for them 
deserved public recognition. A memorial of 
the very cordial relations existing between 
him and the Society is found in the library 
of the Society where Brahms’ collection 
of books stands complete. 

The entrance of America into the war 
has called forth a new spirit in the Friends 
of Music, as evidenced in the charity con- 
cert by Harold Bauer for “l’Aide Affectu- 
euse aux Musiciens.” Similar charity con- 
certs had already been given in Paris by 
“Les Amis de Musique,” notably one for 
“Vetement au prisonier.” And thus an or- 
ganization founded primarily for the cause 
of good music—a highly subjective art— 
finds itself in this crisis working along very 
human and practical lines, for the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. 

For the best music the New York Friends 
of Music stand with all the other societies 
of that name. They are encouraged by what 
the Friends of Music are doing and have 
done in other communities; and emulating 
the good, they are not content to follow, 
but are carrying out a truly constructive 
policy that is destined to prove of ines- 
timable value in the development of our 
national musical consciousness. 

The concert which “The Friends of 
Music” presented January thirteenth was of 
unusual interest as it illustrated a definite 
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phase of this society’s aims—the per- 
formance of works specially suited to a 
small orchestra and an_ intimate setting, 
For this concert there was a small orchestra 
and a chorus from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Artur Bodanzky conducted, 
The programme consisted of Haendel’s 
Concerto Grosso, in F ; Haydn’s Symphony 
in D major; Brahms’ Four Songs for Fe- 
male Voices, with two horns and harp, op. 
17; and Mozart’s ballet “Les Petits Riens.” 
Mozart’s ballet-music to Jean-Georges No- 
verre’s Les Petits Riens was first performed 
at the Paris Opera in seventeen seventy- 
eight. It was composed the same year, 
while Mozart was in Paris and since the 
Parisians at the time were preoccupied with 
the Gluck Piccini disputes did not receive 
much attention. The original score included 
an overture and fourteen numbers and is 
music of Mozart’s youth—light, graceful 
and having that quality of charm which 
marks even his less important works. 
The two other orchestral numbers were 
especially effective for small orchestra such 
as played them at this concert. The Brahms 
Songs contain wonderful romantic effects 
of instrumental coloring. 

And on Saturday afternoon, January 26, 
at Aeolian Hall there will be a benefit con- 
cert by Harold Bauer in conjunction with 
The Society of the Friends of Music for 
the benefit of “L’Aide Affectueuse aux 
Musiciens” (Paris). The object of 
“L’Aide Affectueuse aux Musiciens” is to 
help the families of musicians whose 
means of livelihood have been completely 
cut off during the war. Aid is rendered 
in many different ways—by gifts of money 
and clothing; by furnishing free medical 
assistance ; by sending children to vacation 
camps. Already nearly thirty thousand 
francs have been collected for the Society 
here in America and forwarded by Mr. 
Bauer (who is the official representative of 
“L’Aide Affectueuse” in this country) ; and 
a supreme effort is to be made to help these 
unfortunate people through another winter 
—the fourth since the war began. The entire 
receipts of this concert will be given to the 
funds of “L’Aide Affectueuse”, all ex- 
penses being paid through independent 
contributions. Program: 1. Schumann, 
Fantasia, op. 17; 2. Chopin, Sonata in B 
minor, op. 58; 3. Schumann, Scenes from 
Childhood; 4. Chopin, Nocturne in F 
sharp; Fantasie Impromptu Ballade in G 
minor. 
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THE NEW WALL PAPERS 


THE NEW WALL PAPERS, 
THEIR COLOR COMBINA- 
TIONS AND INTERESTING 
DESIGNS 
* ARROWS show the way the wind 
blows.” Color shows the bent of 
man’s mind. <A history of man’s 
spiritual and mental progress might 
be written from a sample book of wall 
papers, were any one wise enough to 
translate these scrolls. The tendency has 
ever been towards refinement of tone and 
design. Occasionally some fad leads people 
into extravagant by-paths of weird greens, 
snappy black and whites, gloomy purples 
and eccentric contrasts, but these have al- 
ways proved unsatisfactory and the woman 
who is daring enough to go to such ex- 
tremes in the decoration of her house, gen- 
erally pulls it all down the following year. 
Freakishness is no longer to be confused 
with individuality. The majority of people 
find enough of excitement and restlessness 
in the streets to satisfy their unpoised minds 
and are coming to appreciate that the home 
is a haven of rest, a place where jarred 
nerves are soothed, and discords forgotten 
through contemplation of the surrounding 
harmonies. 
_ In correcting an inharmonious room the 
first work is generally with the wall cover- 
ings, for the walls more than any one part 
of the room, make or mar it. The whole 
leaning of modern decoration is toward 
walls of flat tints and pleasing textures. In 
glancing over the folios of the large wall- 
paper houses, we find page after page of 
exquisitely tinted papers in texture some- 
what resembling lines, denims and _ tapes- 
tries. The idea is to give the room a sur- 
rounding of vibrant atmosphere in some 





NEW WALL PAPER DESIGN FOR NURSERY. 


tone that pleases the individual owner. If 
design and color is wanted, it is generally 
to be found in frescoes of tapestry patterns. 

Hall-ways, living rooms, dining rooms are 
now papered in rich flat surfaces that give 
a more pleasing quality than can possibly 
be secured through paint or fresco. There 
are variations of light pastel or flower 
shades in plain tints or in fine patterns or 
stripes that hardly arrest the eye, yet, nev- 
ertheless give a pleasing quality. With the 
subdued papers come gay patterns of flow- 
ers or flower and bird borders, in narrow 
widths, that are cut out and used to divide 
the room into panels or to run around the 
windows and door-ways. The cut-out pat- 
terns are not new, but are more popular 
than ever. 

The choice of color and design is so in- 
finite and alluring that the modern woman 
cannot help but be satisfied with them. By 
skillful paneling of a room with these gay 
flowered borders its apparent size is in- 
creased or decreased as desired. If the 
paneling be tall and slender they make the 
room seem higher and if broad the room 
seems to take on added length. 

In the same class with bright refreshing 
papers for the bed room are nursery papers 
in charming folk lore designs, silhouettes of 
children gardening, bright colored stories 
of Red Ridinghood and the Three Bears, 
Ann Hathaway children demurely walking 
down garden paths and a thousand other 
such delightful bird and animal subjects, 
created for the delight of the modern child. 

For the boy’s room patriotic combina- 
tions of red, white and blue in stripes or 
flower scrolls with fruit or flower baskets 
could be developed in the national colors. 
Although the flag cannot be used, the patri- 
otic colors are-there in patterns much in 
vogue for boys’ rooms. 
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From Japan comes a grass cloth in an en- 
tirely new scale of shades. It would seem 
that all the color of a pearl shell, dusky or 
light shades, metals or jewels had been bor- 
rowed for these rich and beautiful wall 
coverings. There is scarcely a tone of 
gradation of gray, pearl, smoke, blue, rose, 
or lavender that has not been reproduced 
in this material. It is by far the most pop- 
ular of all modern wall coverings, not even 
including actual brocades or cretonnes. A 
room can be made rich, somber, lusterless or 
scintillating with metal brilliance, according 
to the taste of the decorator. In fact it 
would be hard not to find among these 
grass cloths something to correspond to his 
heart’s desire, something far better than 
anything he had hoped for, something that 
would stimulate him to his finest effort. 

For those who cannot afford these beau- 
tiful grass cloths, there are splendid imita- 
tions of them at cheap prices. Of course, 
these imitations are not equal to the genuine 
grass cloths for richness, yet they are good. 
They are remarkably close in color. Thus, 
through the vigilance of paper merchants, 
people with moderate means can have 
charming rooms. 

Through the interest and progressive 
methods of the paper manufacturers, the 
faithfulness with which they reproduce the 
mellow tapestry and the brilliant effects in 
cretonnes, modern wall papers in color and 
quality parallel the textiles in truly a faith- 
ful degree. 


DECORATIVE AND SCIENTI- 
FIC HOUSE LIGHTING 


HE lighting of a house has come to 
be something more than an aesthetic 
problem. It has been found by phy- 
sicians that health is directly affected 
by a poorly lighted room. It has been dis- 
covered that a glaring light creates nervous 
fatigue and physicians are therefore uniting 
with the decorators in advocating scientifi- 
cally as well as beautifully lighted homes. 
The indirect system of lighting has done a 
great deal to eliminate the centered glare 
that injures the eyes and makes a person 
instinctively turn his back upon it. 
Inverted bowls that send the light strong- 
ly up to the ceiling from which it is diffused 
down somewhat like the effect of an invisi- 
ble sun have practically revolutionized house 
lighting. When this system was first dis- 
covered the bowls were hideously ugly and 
resembled nothing in the world more than 
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porcelain washbowls. Now, however, deco- 
rators have insisted that these in themselves 
should be beautiful. Clever manufacturers 
have hit upon a number of charming de- 
vices of modifying the shape and effect. 
One of the most practical is that of making 
an outer and inner bowl of frosted glass 
with a space in between where patterned 
silk or cretonne can be slipped. These cre- 
tonnes do not show when the light is out. 
only the mellow opal tones of the outer 
bowl showing, but when the light is turned 
on, then the colors of the material are 
revealed. 

Thus the color harmony of a room can 
quickly and cheaply be changed every spring 
and fall if need be. The flowery patterns 
that appear or disappear in the coming and 
going of the light may be easily changed. 
The material used in the light is nearly 
always the same as that used in the cur- 
tains, hangings, pillows, and so forth— 
thus the light is directly related to the color 
and design of the room. 

The mystic or shadowy repetition of the 
same pattern distinctly seen in the hangings 
adds a poetical and fanciful quality to the 
room that is extremely attractive. This 
simple scheme also provides one kind of 
beauty for the day and another kind for 
the night. These bowls are suspended 
from the ceiling in many decorative 
ways. The first examples given us were 
heavy chains or rods of metal, cables strong 
enough to hold a ship at anchor if need be 
Now, however, the hangings are of cord 
or wire covered with ribbon or insertions 
cut from materials used in the curtains 
Delicacy and daintiness have thus been in 
troduced much more appropriate in houses 
than the heavy showy chains that go well 
enough with large business houses or audi 
ence halls. 

Bracket lighting is still used for decora- 
tive effects and to center light for such 
purposes as reading and sewing. Bracket 
lights also are still placed on both sides 
of the dressing-table. These side lights are 
generally shaded with the same material as 
the hangings of the room or else in a plain 
silk that harmonizes with the most pro- 
nounced color in the hangings. Thus, the 
light from the central fixture and the soft 
glow from the side brackets cause a room 
to be thoroughly and artistically lighted. 
Eyes are relieved of any strain brought 
about by insufficient light and are satisfied 
with the sense of beauty created. 












CANNING IS FOOD THRIFT 
[ex National Emergency Food Gar- 


den Commission’s campaign for 

stimulating the planting of a million 
or more food gardens has brought about 
the creation of a vast new source of food 
supply hitherto neglected. To utilize this 
to the best advantage calls for canning oper- 
ations in every household throughout the 
nation. 

The preservation of foodstuffs by can- 
ning is always effective food thrift. It 
enables the individual household to take 
advantage of the summer’s low prices for 
vegetables and fruits. It effects the saving 
of a surplus of foodstuffs that would other- 
wise be wasted through excess of supply 
over immediate consumption. It eliminates 
the cold-storage cost that must be added 
to the prices of commodities bought during 
the winter. Of vital importance, also, is 
that it relieves the strain on the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country. This phase 
is especially emphasized this year by the 
existing traffic situation. The railroads are 
already overcrowded with freights. With 
the advent of winter there will doubtless 
be congestion more serious even than that 
of last year. All this increases the need 
for home canning and proves that this is 
a national obligation. 


CANNING Mabe Easy By Mopern 
MeEtTHOpS 


By the cold-pack method it is as easy to 
can vegetables as to can fruits. Some 
authorities say it is easier. This year, at 
any rate, it is more useful. 

Canning may be done in the kitchen or 
outdoors. It may be done in the individual 
household or by groups of families. Com- 
munity canning is important in that it makes 
possible the use of the best equipment at 
small individual outlay and induces food 
conservation on a large scale. Community 
canning by school children, under the direc- 
tion of competent teachers, is especially 
valuable. 

This manual presents all necessary in- 
struction for canning vegetables and fruits, 
in a manner which may be so readily under- 
stood that the work is no longer a prob- 


lem, but it so simple that any adult or child 
may do it. 


THE STERILIZATION OF Foop 


The scientist in his laboratory has dis- 
covered that food decay is caused by bac- 
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teria, spores and other forms of micro- 
organisms or germ-life. The presence of 
these organisms in jars or cans, or their 
contents causes fermentation. Their elimi- 
nation is essential to success in canning. 
The process by which this is achieved is 
known as sterilization. 

In the cold-pack method of canning, 
sterilization does away with the danger of 
spoilage caused by fermentation or “work- 
ing.” Sterilization consists of raising the 
temperature of the filled jars or can to a 
germ-killing point and holding it there un- 
til bacterial life is destroyed. 


ADVANTAGES OF CoLp-Pack METHOD 


IN THIS MANUAL THE WORD CON. 
TAINER IS USED TO DESIGNATE BOTH 
THE TIN CAN AND THE GLASS JAR 

Single period cold-pack canning, as dis- 
tinguished from old-fashioned preserving, 
offers a saving in time, labor and expense 
and insures satisfactory results. As the 
foodstuffs are placed in the containers 
before sterilization they are cold and may 
be handled quickly and easily. Then the 
sterilization period is frequently short. 
This is the time-saving element. Finally, 
no rich preservatives, such as thick syrups 
or heavily spiced solutions, are required. 
Fruits may be put up in thin syrups. Vege- 
tables require only salt for flavoring and 
water to fill the container. 

Another advantage of this method is that 
it is practicable to put up food in small 
quantities. The housewife who under- 
stands the process will find that it pays to 
put up even a single container. Thus, 
when she has a small surplus of some gar- 
den crop, or something left over from her 
order from the grocer’s, she can take the 
short time necessary to place this food in 
a container and store it for future use. 
This is true household efficiency—the kind 
which, if practiced on a national scale, will 
conserve our war food supply and will, 
after the war, cut heavily into the high 
cost of living. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CoLtp-Pack METHOD 


The cold-pack method of canning is so 
simple and the directions so easily followed 
that the average 12-year-old girl may suc- 
cessfully can vegetables or fruits with it. 
The steps to be taken and the precautions 
to be observed are as follows: 


1. Select sound vegetables and fruits. 
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(If possible can them the same day they 
are picked.) Wash, clean and prepare 
them. 

2. Have ready, on the stove, a can or 
pail of boiling water. 

3. Place the vegetables or fruits in 
cheese-cloth, or in some other porous 
receptacle—a wire basket is excellent—for 
dipping and blanching them in the boiling 
water. 

4. Put them whole into the boiling water. 
After the water begins to boil begin to 
count the blanching time. 

5. The blanching time varies from one to 
twenty minutes, according to the vegetable 
or fruit. When the blanching is complete 
remove the vegetables or fruits from the 
boiling water and plunge them a number of 
times into cold water, to harden the pulp 
and check the flow of coloring matter. Do 
not allow to stand in cold water. 

6. The containers should be thoroughly 
clean. It is not necessary to sterilize them 
in steam or boiling water before filling them, 
for the reason that in the cold-pack process 
both the insides of containers and the con- 
tents are sterilized. The jars should be 
heated before the cold product is put in 
them. 


7. Pack the product into the containers, 
leaving about a quarter of an inch of space 
at the top. 

8. With vegetables add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart container and 
fill with boiling water. 

9. With glass jars always use a new rub- 


ber. Test the rubber by stretching or turn- 
ing inside out. Fit on the rubber and put 
the lid in place. If the container has a screw 
top do not screw up as hard as possible, 
but use only the thumb and little finger in 
tightening it. This makes it possible for 
steam generated within to escape and pre- 
vents breakage. If a glass top jar is used, 
snap the top bail only, leaving the lower 
bail loose during sterilization. Tin cans 
should be completely sealed. 

10. Place the filled and capped containers 
on the rack in the sterilizer. If the home- 
made or commercial hot water bath outfit 
is used, enough water should be in the boiler 
to come at least one inch above the tops of 
the containers, and the water, in boiling out, 
should never be allowed to drop to the level 
of these tops. Begin to count processing 
time when the water begins to boil. 

11. Fasten covers on tightly at once, 
turn containers upside down to test for 
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leakage, leave in this position until cold, 
and then store in cool, dry place. Be sure 
that no draft is allowed to blow on glass 
jars as it may cause breakage. 

12. If jars are to be stored where there 
is strong light wrap them in paper, pre- 
ferably brown, as light will fade the color 
of products canned in glass jars, and some- 
times deteriorate the food value. 


IMPORTANCE OF BLANCHING 


The blanching of vegetables removes 
excess acids, improving the flavor. It also 
causes some shrinkage, so that a larger 
quantity may be packed in a container. The 
blanching and cold dip cause vegetables to 
retain their original coloring, which en- 
hances their appearance. 


BOOK BEVIEWS 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING; EFFI- 
CIENCY STUDIES IN HOME 
MANAGEMENT: BY CHRISTINE 
FREDERICK 


T occurred, one day, to the author of this 

volume that the same methods of indus- 
trial efficiency which were practised, on all 
sides, in the office and the factory were 
equally as applicable in that other impor- 
tant, but unorganized, industry—the home. 
The time and energy that can be saved in 
the household tasks by the exercise of 
“Standard Practise” and “Motion Study” 
is a revelation. The mere dimensions of a 
pantry, and the situation of a kitchen stove, 
influence mightily the toll of unnecessary 
steps and aching backs. There is given here 
extensive enumeration and description of 
effective labor-savers which have complete- 
ly revolutionized the preparation of foods, 
and sounded a new note of law and order 
in the kitchen establishment. Modern 
housekeeping, as Mrs. Frederick sees it, is 
purely a business affair and should be placed 
on a strickly scientific basis, if there is to 
be any time free for children-keeping and 
home-keeping as well. After all, this book, 
in its final analysis, is actually a solving of 
the servant problem. When we learn that 
less than eight per cent. of the families in the 
United States employ servants, and that 
fewer people are going into service each 
year, any word that can be uttered for effi- 
ciency in housekeeping is more than wel- 
come,—and timely. (Published by Double- 
day, Page and Company, New York. 2066 
pages. Price $1.25.) 





